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NOVEMBER 


NOTE:—Questions are taken from all 
pages and occasionally advertisements. 

The Contest is open only to subscribers. 

1. What 20th anniversary falls on 
November 12th? 

2. Who was a textile manufacturing 
executive? 

3. What is every new community 
without a church? 

4. In what will there be no victors, 
only victims? 

5. What is no longer compulsory but 
optional ? 

6. In what land are civil rights de- 
nied ? 

7. Who hiked 140 miles in seven 
days? 

8. What country has 341,789 Baptist 
ehurch members? 

9. Who is Kenneth Cober? 

10. Who died in the year 1227? 


Note that this contest began with the 
September issue, 1950, is completed with 
the issue of May, 1951, and is open only 
to subscribers. Because only nine months 
are included instead of ten as in previous 
years, the number of questions bas been 
increased to 20 in each issue. 


11. Who is Katherine Gillette Blyley? 

12. What will be occupied about Jan- 
uary 1, 1951? 

13. What was always foolish and is 
now truly suicidal? 

14. What was not perfect? 

15. Where are 30 areas in great need 
of new churches? 

16. What soldiers were very youthful 
and well behaved? 

17. What is four doors west of Don- 
nelly Hall? 

18. Who wants to make the Pacific 
Ocean an American Lake? 

19. What will be a sad day for Amer- 
ica? 

20. What may restrain but can never 
overcome evil? 


Rules for 1950-1951 


OR correct answers to every question (180 

questions) in all issues September to ven bet 
clusive, a prize of a worthwhile missionary k 
or a years subscription to Missions will be 
awarded. 

Answers should be kept at home until May 
and all sent in together. In order to be eligible 
for a prize, state both the answers and the page 
numbers on which answers are found. 

Where two or more in a group work together 
only one set should be sent in and in such cases 
only one prize will be awarded. 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not 
repeat the question. 

_ Please attach name exactly as on your maga- 
zine wrapper. 

_ Please state whether a subscription or a book 
is desired as a prize. 


All answers must be mailed by 
May 31, 1951 to receive credit. 
* * 
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NE of the great paradoxes of war is that with all its evil, war 
brings out some of man’s finest qualities, loyalty, courage, and a 
readiness to sacrifice. But war is seldom, if ever, successful in that it 
almost always plants the seeds of future war. Even when war does 
achieve anything, it does it in the worst possible way. 


Did World War I or World War II really settle anything that could 
not have been settled much better by peaceful means without the hor- 
rible slaughter and impoverishment of humanity? Yet wars continue 
to come because we will not devote to peacemaking what we are willing 
to sacrifice to the prosecution of war. 


Today we are being challenged to an all-out moral and spiritual cru- 
sade against communism. Such a crusade, if faithfully carried out, 
would come much nearer to defeating communism than recourse to 


violence. 


But alas, enduring peace will never come, nor will our civilization 
ever be really secure until we are willing to respond to the appeals of 
truth, justice, equality, and cooperative good will, as we are to the 
passions of hate, prejudice, violence, and slaughter, the major elements 
in war—Ounar_es A. WELLS. 
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WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


@ Ruts D. Atuen, wife of T. D. 
Allen, M.D., of Evanston, IIl., is Di- 
rector of the Speakers’ Bureau of the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society. 

@ H. R. Bower is Budget Adviser to 
the Finance Committee of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention. 

@ Hexen S. Dotp is the wife of C. 
N. Dold of Wilmette, Ill. She is Presi- 
dent of the Board of Managers of the 
Baptist Missionary Training School 
in Chicago, II. 

@ R. DEAN Goepwin is Public Rela- 
tions Secretary of the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society. 

@ AnanprI Kenowar is headmistress 
of the Baptist Mission Training 
School at Nowgong, Assam, and is 
editor of the Assam religious period- 
ical DIPTI, which means LIGHT. 
@ Epwarp HuGues PRUDEN is pastor 
of the First Baptist Church of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and President of the 
American Baptist Convention for 
1950-1951. 

@ Epwin T. Serriz, U. 8. Army 
Chaplain (Baptist) with rank of Cap- 
tain, served in World War II in 
Europe and Japan, and is now Pro- 
fessor of Religion and Philosophy at 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Are You Interested 
In MISSIONS’ Circulation? 
Limitations of space in recent 
issues prevented the publication 
of monthly subscription reports. 
Since the beginning of the eur- 
rent fiscal year, May 1, 1950, 
three months recorded subscrip- 
tion gains and two months re- 


Instructions to Subscribers 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United Foreign 


States Canada Countries 
00 $2.25 $2.45 





Single Copies 


$2. 
In Clubs (Sormore) 1.50 1.75 1,95 


Remit by M Order or Draft. Make all 
Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable sim- 
ply to Missions. 7 

Bills, coins, stamps are sent at sender's risk. 

you receive notice that your subscrip- 
red, renew it at once. If you have 
d Use the blank enclosed 


newed may receive this blank, th 
having reached us after this copy containing 
the blanks has been mailed. 


When address send both 
the old and the new address. _ 
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A GREAT WEEK IN FLORIDA 


Thanks for a great week! It was just 
what we wanted and needed. Your style 
of Christian reporting things that a lay- 
man ought to know, 
the courage and in- 
sight with which it is 
all presented, is an ef- 
fective message for our 
days of confusion and 
anxiety—Dr. Millard 
J. Berquist, First Bap- 
tist Church, Tampa, 
Florida. 








He draws as 
he speaks 


The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 


CHRIST and WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
All engagements must be planned well in advance 








corded losses. Circulation of MIS- 
SIONS is now 42,500 and the 
printing run of this issue is 
44,500 copies. 

September produced 2,561 sub- 
scriptions, as compared with 2,406 
in September, 1949, a net gain of 
155. 

This lifts the score to 173 
months of subscription gains and 
39 months of losses during the 
nearly 18 years of present edi- 
torial management since January 
1, 1933. 

You can help circulation in 
three ways: (1) Renew promptly 
your own subscription; (2) In- 
duce some other person to become 
a subscriber; (3) Make a Christ- 
mas Gift Subscription to a rela- 
tive, a friend, a boy or a girl 
away from home, or an invalid 
shut-in, to all of whom the 
monthly arrival of MISSIONS 
would bring information, inter- 
esting reading, and inspiration. 

Take advantage of the Christ- 
mast offer on page 519, fill out 
the coupon, and send with remit- 
tance before December 11th. 
Those who receive MISSIONS as 
a gift from you will gratefully 
remember you throughout the 
new year. 
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MORE THAN ATHLETIC COACHES 


HE two men in the photograph are members of the Faculty of 
Franklin College. To the students they are known primarily as 
athletic coaches and as teachers in the Department of Physical Education. 


They are coaches, of course—and good ones! 


The man on the left is the head coach of football and baseball. The 
other man is Head of the Department of Physical Education and head 
coach of basketball and track athletics. 





Professor LeRoy Heminger and Professor Robert R. Harvey of the 
Department of Physical Education at Franklin College 


These men, however, are much more than coaches. Both are men of 
high Christian ideals. Both are members of local churches in Franklin, 
Ind. Both are active Christian laymen. Both have a most wholesome 
character effect on the lives of the students with whom they come in con- 
tact daily in the academic and athletic programs of Franklin College. 


For its faculty members, Franklin College always chooses men and 
women, who combine educational proficiency with Christian character 


and leadership. 


If you are interested in Franklin College and would like to 
receive additional information, write to the Office of Admissions. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


FRANKLIN INDIANA 
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LETTERS 
From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


I write to thank you for MIS- 
SIONS’ report of my sermon at the 
Boston Convention. Of course I 
greatly appreciate the kind things 
you wrote about the message but I 
am especially grateful that you got 


the point. 1 have read so many 
garbled reports of that sermon that 
I had begun to suspect that I did not 
say what I thought I was saying. I 
am still wondering where people got 
the information about what I was 
supposed to have said at the Con- 
vention. So it is most gratifying to 
read a report that actually outlined 
the main points clearly. And of course 





Through the teaching of Christian scholars 


“EASTERN’”’ SERVES THE WORLD 










Intimate seminary study 
groups like this one pro- 
vide the ultimate in a thor- 
ough Christian training. 


High quality leadership has been rewarding at 
Eastern. Student enrollments have continually 
grown. An increasing number of consecrated and 
better prepared graduates are going forth to carry 
the whole gospel to the whole world. 


We would like to send you a catalogue. Write to 
The Registrar, Dept. C-250 


GILBERT L. GUFFIN, President 


Mm HASTERN BAPTIST sewinany 


SEMINARY 


CITY LINE & LANCASTER AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 31, PA. 








THE A INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


is training these young women and others to serve as 
Pastor’s ASSISTANTS Mission Workers 
Socta, Workers CuurcH SEcRETARIES 
Curistian Epucation Directors 


We offer 3 Courses: 
Yen Distene _— (for high school gradua 
-Year Diploma Course es 00! tes 
with cy. i gonna credits 
and ee Course with B.A. or 


B.S. eau vn, FF Diploma. Co! work taken 

at University of Pennsylvania or Temple University. 

ScHotarsHips AVAILABLE ° Fratp Experience 
Write to . 


OSCAR W. HENDERSON, President 
1425 Snyder Avenue Philadelphia 45, Pa. 














I appreciate the superb reporting job 
MISSIONS gave to the entire Con- 
vention program. My church members 
here greatly enjoy MISSIONS and 
rely on it constantly for much of the 


denominational information which 
they receive. So I send congratula- 
tions for a job well done and best 
wishes for the future——Rev. Theron 
Chastain, Phoenix, Ariz. 

& 

Missions’ race relations issue was 
excellent. Its articles and editorials 
were exceptional and deserving of 
wide reading; but I wonder if you 
too are a supporter of the policy of 
keeping the Negro as a second-class 
citizen? I refer to the front cover 
which portrayed an excellent study 
of a perfect “Uncle Remus” or “Uncle 
Tom”. Surely this is not the message 
that issue tried to get across to your 
readers. The pictures inside were 
“tops”, but you should go all the way 
and play up on the front cover a 
picture that will do credit to the 
Negro race. “One picture is worth a 
thousand words.”—Mrs. Ida M. Me- 
Kain, Bradford, Pa. 

a 

Your -blunder in stating that Dr. 
and Mrs. C. R. Manley have been 
living in Washington, D. C. is prob- 
ably due to editorial provincialism 
in adding the “D. C.” They have been 
living in the State of Washington out 
here on the Pacific Coast.—James E. 
Merlin, Newport, Wash. 


Note—Editorial provincialism 
is probably the correct explana- 
tion, due possibly to the Editor’s 
periodic business trips to the na- 
tional capital.—Eb. 

we 

As a young minister I was inter- 
ested in your editorial on the problem 
of the older minister. One of the chief 
complaints against older ministers is 
their alleged inability to work with 
and to get along with young people. 
Often laymen and women make this 
complaint in order to shirk their own 
responsibility for helping in the 
young people’s program in _ the 
church. Any minister has a heavy 
work to carry on without having to 
assume full responsibility for a large 
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young people’s program. Even a 
young minister needs a great deal of 
help in working with young people. 
In the case of an older minister this 
help is even more essential. With 
proper lay support it should be pos- 
sible for any church with an older 
minister to be able to conduct a vital 
and effective program for its young 
people. The prejudice towards older 
ministers has a serious effect on 
young ministers. As many ministers 
pass the age of 40 they find them- 
selves victims of a stratification proc- 
ess. They can no longer secure a 
larger or more challenging field. Ob- 
serving this fact younger ministers 
are faced with the temptation to cut 
early pastorates short and join in a 
competitive effort to be called to 
larger churches by the time they reach 
the stratification period. Pastorates 
in smaller churches are thus too short 
to be effective and this feeling of a 
need of quick advancement is de- 
structive in that it tends to under- 
mine the minister’s sense of security. 
If young ministers had more assur- 
ance that opportunities for advance- 
ment would still be open to them after 
age 40 they would render longer and 
more effective ministries in smaller 
churches where their services are 
more desperately needed, I feel that 
the leadership of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention should make a study 
of this problem of prejudice against 
older ministers—Rev. Leland 4A. 
Corey, Lawrence, Kan. 


5 

Many thanks for Missions’ high 
quality editorials. In these days of 
smothering a free press by the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy it is increasingly 
difficult to find news and opinion of 
world events in fair coverage. When 
the Roman Catholie Church is in- 
volved the good and the propaganda 
are trumpeted from the housetops. 
When the bad is before public gaze, it 
is strangely missing. Missions is one 
of the few periodicals which prints a 
truer story of the field of the church 
and the meeting of church and state. 
Obviously I do not consider Missions 
anti-Catholic except when issues of 
freedom and Roman Catholicism con- 
flict, and that is as it should be. I shall 
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BERKELEY APPOINTS TWO 
NEW FACULTY MEMBERS 


Harold Bowron Frazee, B.A., Th.M., Th.D. 
has been appointed Associate Professor of Re- 
ligious Education. Dr. Frazee comes to Berkeley 
from a background rich in academic preparation. 
His leadership in the field of Christian Educa- 
tion throughout the denomination equips him 
admirably for this important position. 


Ervin Peter Young Simpson, M.A., B.D., 
Th.M., F.R.A.I. has been appointed Assistant 
Professor of Biblical Interpretation. Mr. Simp- 
son comes with a wealth of experience as a 
pastor and leader of Baptist work in New Zea- 
land. Several honors have come to him through 
his studies at the University of New Zealand. 


Berkeley continues to enlarge its faculty and 
expand its facilities to care for record enroll- 
ments. If you are interested in quality training 
in a growing situation, write to 


President Sandford Fleming, Ph.D. 
BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


2606 Dwight Way 


Berkeley 4, California 














** A Fellowship in Learning” 


A Liberal Arts training in the spirit of 
a Christian Education . . 
College provides an outstanding faculty 


... small classes...and good facilities. 


KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 


John Scott Everton, President 


. Kalamazoo 








try to round up several more subscrip- 
tions—Rev. J. R. Neubert, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 
a 

I heartily approve of your editorial 
on “Photographie Desecration of the 
Lord’s Supper.” Let us not have any 
photographs taken during any service 
in any church after the meeting has 
been opened. Church meetings should 
always be regarded as sacred times of 
worship. I write also to congratulate 
you on your exposure and censure of 
the Roman Catholic Hierarchy. I hope 
more concerning this organization will 
be revealed and that more Christians 
will wake up everywhere as to the 
seriousness of the present situation. 


Let us remind ourselves, however, that 
only a few years ago leading Baptists 
toured the country in company with 
a Roman Catholic Priest and a Jewish 
Rabbi to try to build understanding 
between the faiths. Let us understand 
them, but let us also bring to them the 
gospel. The ecumenical movement is 
fine, but it will be a power only so 
long as it is centered around Christ. 
It cannot be a true union unless it is 
a union bound together by the author- 
ity of Christ himself. So let us Bap- 
tists be careful about alliances. Un- 
holy alliances do not make for 
strength, but are the downfall of the 
godly. Let us Baptists unite only with 
(Continued on page 519) 
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Praise Him for beauty of earth, and sky, and water. 
P, raise Him for comradeship, for recreation, and for work to do. 


Young people who tomorrow will have to take up the burden of this broken old webd 
today are strengthened for life because the Jleme Mission Societies, with your help 
and ander the call of Jesus Christ, were able to send trained and consecrated mis- 


sienaries to more than 500 ie Mission Shaltens. 


An Annuity with the heme Mission Soatiliue mahes you an investor in the Cann 
of Christ. When you no longer need the income from this Annuity, your money will 
go fo the Societies for missionary werk, 


White today for information. Box 17, 212 Fifth Aromas, Vw York 10, V1. Y. 
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those who not only give lip service 
to Jesus Christ but truly love Him 
and believe on Him.—Rev. Arnold F. 
Tiegreen, Leoti, Kan. - 
os 
The Baptist missionary in Japan, 
Rev. B. L. Hinchman, mentioned in 
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Are YOU Wondering What 


Missions, is not the only minister 
who baptizes people in a public swim- 
ming pool. You should know that in 
the city of Haarlem in the western 
part of Holland, the Baptist minis- 
ter, Rev. W. J. Weenik is regularly 
baptizing people in the city’s public 
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swimming pool because there is no 

baptistery in the Haarlem chureh.— 

J. Krause-Boiten, The Hague, Hol- 
a 

Keep up your excellent editorial 

work, Your magazine is “tops”.— 

Mrs. F. C. Jackson, Champaign, Ill. 
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to GIVE for CHRISTMAS? 


Have You Ever Thought of a Gift Subscription? 


Are you looking for an appropriate, interesting, helpful, and lasting Christmas gift? 
What could be finer or more practical than a gift subscription to this magazine? 


Each year more and more readers subscribe to MISSIONS for relatives, shut-ins, and 
intimate friends. Thus they spread Christmas cheer throughout the year. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL CARD IN 
FOUR COLORS, WILL BE 
SENT TO ALL RECIPIENTS OF 
CHRISTMAS GIFT SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS, CONVEYING YOUR 
GREETINGS AND ANNOUNC- 
ING THE MONTHLY ARRIVAL 
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FILL IN THE COUPON AND 

MAIL PROMPTLY WITH RE- 

MITTANCE OF $1.50 PER SUB- 

SCRIPTION (CLUB RATE) BE- 

FORE THE CHRISTMAS MAIL 
RUSH BEGINS 


To have Gift Subscriptions begin with the January issue, and cards mailed to arrive for 
Christmas, names and remittances must reach MISSIONS not later than December 12th 
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City and State 


SEND THE MAGAZINE TO 


MISSIONS MAGAZINE, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $..... Send a Christmas Gift subscription at the Club Rate to the foilowing and a Christmas card with my name as donor. 


ANNOUNCE IT AS FROM ME 


City and State 
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| Additional Christmas Subscriptions will be accepted at the special rate of $1.25 each. Write names and addresses on a separate paper. | 
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THE PHOTOGRAPH: A one of the —-. ‘Our Christian Era’, by F. Luis Mora. It pictures the 


constant failure throughout the centuries of Christians really to put their faith into practice. Generations of 
armed men, from the Crusades to the First World War, march before the silent figure of Christ on the moun- 
tain top compassionately praying, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” THE CARTOON: 
The military bistory of humanity, from cave man back to cave man after the hydrogen bomb bas destroyed civili- 
zation, pictured by Cartoonist ricky and reproduced by permission of The London Daily News Chronicle 
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Two Minutes of 


a T is the 30th Armistice Day since the 
burial of the Unknown Soldier of 
World War I, and President Warren 
G. Harding’s pledge, ‘‘ His sacrifice shall not 
be in vain.’’ Lovely words! It was in vain. 
Likewise in vain is the sacrifice of the Un- 
known Soldier of World War II whose cere- 
monial burial is scheduled next spring. In 
Korean jungles American boys are again 
slaughtered as in the Argonne Forest in 1918 
and on the beaches of Iwo Jima in 1945. Some- 
thing is wrong with military, political, moral 
leadership that makes persuasive wartime 
promises, fails to establish a just peace, re- 
pudiates its pledges to the dead, and thus 
proclaims that they died in vain. 

Next week, with solemn military fanfare 
and much clicking of news reel and television 
cameras, President Harry S. Truman and 
King George VI will place Armistice Day 
memorial wreaths respectively in Arlington 
and Whitehall. Two minutes of customary 
restive silence by a world unmindful of the 
pledge of Armistice Day will end with bugle 
taps, and the disillusioning annual ceremony 
will again be over. 

When has an Armistice Day had a back- 
ground so ominous and terrifying as this 
year? Press and radio are saturated with re- 
ports, rumors, plans, fears, threats, predic- 
tions of ‘‘atomic war,’’ ‘‘preventive war,”’ 
‘anticipatory retaliation.’’ An American Air 
General says, ‘‘I can break up Russia’s 
atomic bomb nests in a week. And to Christ I 
would explain that I wanted to do it to save 
civilization.’’ By civilization does he mean a 
return to cave-man existence? General Doug- 
las MacArthur wants to make the Pacific 
Ocean an American Lake, to add Formosa to 
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Nilent Hypocrisy 


a chain of American controlled islands, and 
thereby to ‘‘dominate every Asiatic port 
from Vladivostock to Sinapore.’’ Who is so 
incredibly naive as to imagine one billion 
people in Asia accepting such foreign domi- 
nation of all their port cities? A Cabinet offi- 
cial urges that America ‘‘institute a war to 
compel cooperation for peace,’’ aceept the 
charge of ‘‘imperialistic aggression,’’ and be 
proud of being ‘‘aggressors for peace.’’ Pri- 
vately a Cabinet official, who recently lost his 
job, is reported to have proclaimed ‘‘the same 
doctrine of a preventive war.’’ In case of an- 
other local war as in Korea, a University 
President, who is a Baptist, urges an ultima- 
tum to Russia. This would mean instant uni- 
versal atomic war. Did these men give even a 
fleeting thought to the pledge, ‘‘ His sacrifice 
shall not be in vain?’’ 

Although the State Department ‘‘offi- 
cially’’ disavows such talk, incalculable dam- 
age is done. It accentuates the annual hypoc- 
risy of Armtistice Day. It furnishes magnifi- 
cent support to Russian propaganda charges 
of American warmongering which are too 
readily believed across Europe and Asia. 

On the opposite page the artist Luis Mora 
pictures the lonely, silent, compassionate 
Christ on a mountain top, sorrowfully deplor- 
ing the refusal of Christians to put their faith 
into practice. Once again Armistice Day must 
therefore remind Christians of the abysmal 
failure of the war method to bring peace. It 
should prompt insistent demand for interna- 
tional negotiation and an end to human 
slaughter. With unmistakable finality Chris- 
tians must repudiate all who under pretext 
would plunge humanity into the madness and 
the inevitable futility of a third World War. 
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Current Events of Missionary Interest 
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ABOVE: The main cam- 
- of the University of 

anking. In the support 
of this institution Ameri- 
can Baptists cooperate 
with American Presby- 
terians, American Metb- 
odists, and the Disciples 
of Christ. There bas been 
no communist interfer- 

ence in its operations 








Christian Colleges 
In Communist China 

NDER the new communist government of 
U China the Christian colleges on June 30th, 
completed their first full academic year. All re- 
opened in the fall. ‘‘ The doors of China’s Christian 
colleges are still open’’, says the annual report of 
the United Board for Christian Colleges. ‘‘ Doubts 
and difficulties have failed to close these avenues 
through which Christian love and fellowship find 
expression. Contacts with the colleges have been 
maintained. Cable and airmail have provided regu- 
lar and prompt communieation. Transfer of funds 
has continued without interruption. The Christian 
leaders of these institutions look forward with faith 
and courage to their continued service to China and 
to its people in the spirit of Christ.’’ 

The only unfortunate change under present con- 
ditions is a drop in student enrollment in the 12 
affiliated institutions from a total of 10,023 in the 
spring of 1949 to 8,705 in the spring of 1950. The 
drop is explained as due to the ecoromic situation 
in China and to the lure of immediate government 
service which appeals to Chinese youth. 

The 12 colleges affiliated with the United Board 
are Cheeloo, Fukien, Ginling, Hangchow, Hwa 
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LEFT: The main admin- 
istration building at the 
West China Union Uni- 
versity. In the support of 
this institution American 
Baptists cooperate with 
the Canadian Society of 
Friends (Quakers), the 
United Church of Canada, 
American Methodists, and 
the Church of England 


Nam, Lingnan, Nanking, St. John’s, Soochow, 
Yenching, and West China Union University. 
American Baptists through their Foreign Mission 
Board cooperate in the last mentioned. Baptist rep- 
resentatives on the United Board include Secre- 
taries Dana M. Albaugh, E. A. Fridell and Mrs. 
Charles H. Sears, Missionary George B. Cressey, 
Treasurer Forrest Smith, and Board members Dr. 
D. B. MacQueen and Prof. K. S. Latourette. 

At its recent annual meeting the United Board 
issued this reassuring statement. ‘‘The quality and 
degree of Christian witness borne and the manifest 
efforts of the college authorities to maintain a sound 
educational program in the face of the greatest 
difficulties warrant the judgment that the Christian 
colleges in China constitute a conspicuous and 
effective effort to express Christian good will, to 
bear a clear Christian witness, and to provide edu- 
cational opportunities for all who share these 
ideals. ”’ 


The End of a Long Trek 


Across Three Continents 
NE of the longest treks or migrations in his- 
tory is about to end. This month 700 people, 
known as Kalmucks, will arrive in Paraguay, South 
America. They are believed to be the last surviving 
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descendants of the armies of the terrible Genghis 
Khan whose conquering hordes swept across Asia 
and into Europe in the 13th century. At one time 
his immense Mongolian domain extended to the 
River Dnieper, almost to the border of what is now 
Poland. Genghis Kahn died in the year 1227 when 
his vast empire disintegrated. 

The Kalmucks then became nomadic exiles, wan- 
dering in caravans across Asia, Russia, Poland, 
and the last surviving remnants, after having been 
buffeted across a large part of Asia and Europe, 
ended their trek in the postwar refugee camps of 
Germany. Here the International Relief Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations took charge of them. 
No country wanted these survivors of Genghis 
Kahn’s mighty armies. After long negotiations by 
the United Nations, the Republic of Paraguay ac- 
cepted them, assigned to them a tract of 9,000 acres 
of rich farm and timber land, and will give to each 
family 50 acres, a two-room house, a horse, a cow, 
12 chickens, and farming tools. During the first six 
months until their own crops have been raised, for 
it is now springtime in South America, each family 
will receive a monthly grant to buy food. On their 
farms they will raise corn, soy beans, and peanuts, 
products in great demand, which will be purchased 
at market prices by a corporation. 

Thus history writes the closing chapter in one 
of its great romantic adventure stories. Yet it really 
is not the last chapter, for a final question must be 
asked. What happens to the religious life of these 
wandering Kalmucks who are Mongolian Buddhists ? 
Do they take their Buddhism with them to South 
America, or will some Foreign Mission Board, Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian, Methodist, or other, see here a 
dramatic challenge and a fascinating opportunity 
for missionary work that should appeal to the 
imagination and enlist enthusiastic support? 

That may be a wild dream, for Paraguay is a 
Roman Catholic country and might not permit 
Protestant missionary effort. 


The Denial of Religious Freedom 


In Roman Catholic Franco Spain 

i; its September issue The Federal Council Bulle- 
tin confirms the charges about the denial of re- 

ligious liberty in Spain. Although Article VI of the 

Spanish Charter declares, ‘‘no one shall be molested 

for his religious beliefs or the private practice of 

worship,’’ and although the Roman Catholic Church 


cites that article as evidence of the existence of re- 
ligious liberty in Spain, the facts are otherwise. 

Last year when a delegation of Spanish Protes- 
tants appealed to General Franco for religious free- 
dom, he cited a letter of instructions which had been 
sent in February, 1948 to all provincial governors. 
The letter interprets the ‘‘private practice of wor- 
ship,’’ as follows: 

The private practice of worship may in no case have 
outward or public manifestations, on the one hand be- 
cause then it would no longer be private, which is the 
unique form in which it is allowed, and on the other hand 
because the only outward manifestations and ceremonies 
of religion which are permitted are those of the Roman 
Catholic religion. 

Consequently there is no place for the practice of any 
act of proselytism or propaganda whatsoever by the non- 
Catholic religions, whatever may be the method used, as 
for instance, the founding of educational institutions, 
gifts having the appearance of philanthropy, recrea- 
tional centers, ete., for this would necessarily itivolve an 
outward manifestation which is not permitted. 

Here is proof that in Spain there is no liberty for 
any persons outside the Roman Catholic Church to 
conduct evangelistic, social, or educational activity. 

This is the land to whose totalitarian dictatorship 
government the American Congress recently voted 
an American loan of $62,500,000. Do you as an 


American Baptist approve? 


Do You Want a Listening Post 


At the Vatican? 


N argument often presented by people who 
A wish the President to appoint a successor to 
Mr. Myron C. Taylor as Ambassador to the Pope, is 
that through such diplomatic relationship the 
United States Government has a “‘listening post”’ 
at the Vatican. The President, so it is argued, is 
thus enabled to secure confidential information 
about other countries which has been conveyed 
secretly to the pope. That argument is like a two- 
way traffic lane. During the war, for example, the 
German Government was warned in August, 1942, 
as reported in The New York Times, about the plans 
of Britain and the United States to invade North 
Africa. This warning to Germany was alleged to 
have originated at the Vatican. Evidently Adolf 
Hitler in maintaining an Ambassador to the Pope, 
also used the Vatican as a ‘“‘listening post.’’ The 
conclusion is inescapable. Under no circumstances 
should an ‘‘American listening post’’ be reestab- 
lished at the Vatican. 


REMARKABLE REMARKS, usually appearing on this page, be- 
cause of space limitation are transferred temporarily to page 531 
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(ood Will and [ll Will Ambassadors 


A brief visit to England, with some comments on fellow 





travelers and the contributions they make, unknowingly 
or otherwise, as ambassadors of good will or ill will 





N the dining room of the 
S. S. Caronra sat a de- 
mure lovely girl from North 
Carolina. Clad in the somber 
uniform of a nun, she was on 
her way to Rome. This is the 
Pope’s Holy Year and he has 
been expecting more than 
2,000,000 pilgrims. Before 
jand after each meal she 
made the sign of the cross, and murmured a 
brief prayer. Regardless of ecclesiastical and 
political aspects of Roman Catholicism which 
an American Baptist can never approve, such 
devotion to the faith commands respect. Her 
garb proclaimed her as a nun, but in spirit, 
fidelity, and modesty she personified what 
was finest in American young womanhood. 





BorEDOM IN LUCERNE 

In terrific contrast was the daughter of a 
wealthy American. Loudly she talked in the 
ship’s lounge so that all nearby could over- 
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England’s most famous memorial of antiqu'ty, the massive stone circle of Stonehenge 
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hear. Dissatisfied with her European tour as 
arranged by a travel agency, she said, ‘‘It’s 
ridiculous, three days in Lucerne. No night 
life. I shall be bored stiff.’’ Three days in 
Lucerne with its lovely lake, historic associa- 
tions with William Tell, side trips to Inter- 
laken and its famous mountain, Die Jungfrau 
—what a privilege! But this spoiled female 
child would be bored stiff. She was hardly the 
type to make Europeans think well of Ameri- 
can young womanhood. 

On the same ship was a dignified, friendly 
American of culture and refinement, the type 
whose presence anywhere is a credit to his 
country. On his way to a financial conference 
in London he was accompanied by his elderly 
mother, 91 years of age. She enjoyed sea 
travel. Proudly this American, himself over 
60 years old, walked the decks with his aged 
mother, sprightly in step in spite of her years. 
The finest in mother and son relationships 
was typified in these two American travelers. 
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MEMORIES OF AMERICAN SPEAKEASIES 
Again in terrific contrast were two men and 


two women on the train from Southampton to 
London. The train had hardly started when 
they ordered a round of drinks, then another, 
then another. During the entire journey, while 
the train passed through England’s charming 
countryside, with acres of flaming wild red 
poppies, masses of purple rhododendrons, 
prosperous farms, beautiful trees, rows of 
hedges, these Americans were oblivious to it 
all. To the disgust of other passengers their 
conversation was about American liquor and 
the many speakeasies they had patronized 
during prohibition years to get a drink. 

Also among the passengers was a San 
Francisco surgeon. His kind and serious coun- 
tenance radiated confidence. He surely had 
the bedside manner of the successful doctor. 
A handsome man, he was accompanied by a 
beautiful wife, and two well behaved sons, re- 
spectively 12 and 14 years old. This ideal 
American family played deck tennis and deck 
shuffle together, attended the ship’s church 
service together, were always at meals on 
time, and throughout the voyage they demon- 
strated American family relationships at its 
finest. 

Once again in contrast‘on the same ship was 
another American family. They were seldom 
seen together except toward the end of each 
meal when the last member straggled into the 
dining room. They never played together ex- 
cept when money was to be won at horse races 
and bingo games in the lounge. They drank 
heavily of cocktails. The fondness for gam- 
bling reached its climax when the lounge was 
startled by the 16-year old son calling his 
mother’s cabin by telephone. All could hear 
him shout, ‘‘ Mother, you just won the pool on 
the ship’s run. 120 pounds! Isn’t it wonder- 
ful?’’ (That represented $360 in U. S. money.) 

Also en route was the widow of an Alabama 
Methodist minister who died some years ago. 
She was going to England to visit his two 
brothers whom she had never met. They and 
her late husband had entered the Anglican 
ministry. Having felt a more urgent evange- 
listic call, her husband had come to America 
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where he became a Methodist minister. In the 
South he met the lovely belle who became his 
wife and whose graying hair today accentu- 
ates her Southern loveliness. The personifica- 
tion of Southern courtesy and charm, wher- 
ever she went she radiated friendliness and 
good will. Her stay in England was certain to 
create and promote friendly feelings between 
England and the United States. 


He Dw Nor Like Mr. RoosrEvett 

The opposite effect was easily predictable 
in the travels of another American and his 
wife. When the dining steward placed before 
him the menu card for dinner the man 
exploded with wrath. On the menu card was a 
picture of London’s Grosvenor Square with 
its memorial statue of the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. In stentorian tones 
this American made known his intense dislike 
of the late President. Any American has an 
inalienable right of opinion about any Presi- 
dent of the United States, living or dead, and 
millions of American vigorously disapproved 
Mr. Roosevelt’s peacetime and wartime polli- 
cies and now blame him for the postwar mess 
in which the world is floundering. But to pro- 
claim their dislike in the dining room of a 
British ship, and from the housetops of Lon- 
don, as this American undoubtedly did on his 
arrival, can hardly be conducive to building 
respect and good will. 

I must mention one more American and his 
wife who were not on the same ship but who 
had rooms at my hotel. One morning he or- 
dered peaches for breakfast. They were ex- 
pensive, one shilling each. Back in Oregon he 
owned a peach orchard. His crop was rotting 
on the ground because peach prices were too 
low to make it profitable to pick them. What 
this American said in that dining room about 
British peaches was not fit to print. 

It is thus apparent that all kinds of Ameri- 
cans journeyed to Europe this past summer. 
Intentionally and unintentionally, deliber- 
ately or unknowingly, wherever they went 
they served as American ambassadors of 
good will or ill will. Probably half a million 
American tourists this year will have jour- 
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neyed into all of Europe’s countries this side 
of Russia’s Iron Curtain. By their manners, 
behaviours, attitudes, public comments, they 
left behind favorable or unfavorable impres- 
sions of the United States. 


AMERICAN UNPOPULARITY ABROAD 

A recent article in The New York Times by 
its correspondent C. L. Sulsberger warned of 
increasing American unpopularity through- 
out Europe. This is promoted not only by Rus- 
sian propaganda that charges America to be 
imperialistic, capitalistic, fascist, colonialist, 
and the citadel of race prejudice. American 
unpopularity is accentuated by the present 
powerful position of the United States in 
world affairs, and by the behaviour of Ameri- 
cans when traveling abroad. Power, wealth, 
generosity, are often regarded with envy, 
jealousy, and resentment even by those who 
are the recipients of generous treatment. 
People are seldom really fond of rich rela- 
tives. The countries of Europe cannot accept 
without envy and jealousy the present posi- 
tion of the United States. They cannot view 
with complacency and without damage to their 
pride, the fact that they are now dependent 
on the United States. 

Thus it behooves all Americans traveling 
abroad to be on their best behaviour and 
thereby help promote good will. In my own 
humble way I tried to do that. In contacts 
with the British people, in hotels and restau- 
rants, in conversations with fellow travelers 
on the trains, I voiced admiration and appre- 
ciation of things British, modestly praised 
things American that deserve commendation, 
and humbly acknowledge traits, attitudes, and 
practices that merit disapproval. ‘‘To under- 
stand us Britishers,’’ said an English profes- 
sor to me, ‘‘you Americans must take into 
consideration our national pride. We are a 
very old country. We have a long, honorable, 
ancient history behind us. We are proud of it, 
of our traditions, our culture, of our contribu- 
tion to civilization, to liberty and democracy. 
You Americans must never forget that for 
more than a year we stood alone against 
Hitler. In spite of our present poverty, ten 
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England is proud of being an old country, as evi- 
denced not only by Stonehenge but by thousands of 
lovely, centuries-old churches scattered throughout 
the land, similar to this village church near Brighton 
years of austerity, and the dire circumstances 
into which two world wars have plunged us, 
we are still a proud people! You Americans 
simply cannot understand the union of per- 
manent pride and temporary poverty.’’ 


BEFORE THE TIME OF K1InG ARTHUR 

Until last summer I never appreciated what 
a very old country England really is, much 
older than Americans, and even Britishers 
are aware. The history of England began long 
before the time of King Arthur and his 
Knights of the Round Table, or the arrival of 
the Romans. I realized this when for the first 
time I stood within the stone circle of Stone- 
henge, the most famous memorial of antiquity 
in the British Isles. (See photograph on page 
524.) In school days I had read about this 
array of gigantic stones which are believed to 
have been assembled at Stonehenge before the 
year 2500 B.C., more than 4,000 years ago. It 
was impressive to stand and gaze at these 
monoliths and to try to imagine where they 
had been quarried, with what primitive stone 
cutting tools, how they had been transported, 
and eventually put into position without 
power derricks and construction machinery. 
How they were quarried, transported, and 
erected must forever remain an archeological 
mystery. These ancient Britons must have 
been familiar with astronomy and higher 
mathematics. One stone 16 feet high stands 
256 feet away and is so placed that when 
viewed from the central altar stone, the sun 
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rises exactly above it on midsummer day. One 
legend says that these massive stones were 
brought to England from Ireland by the devil. 
Some historians associate Stonehenge with 
the early British priesthood known as the 
Druids. Others believe it predates the Druids 
by many centuries. There is much difference 
of opinion as to whether this ancient temple 
was associated with human sacrifice. It is awe 
inspiring to reflect that the stones were here 
long before Abraham made his trek from Ur 
in the Chaldees. 

While the people of England are proud of 
their prehistoric past, ancient grandeur, me- 
dieval greatness, imperial expansion, note- 
worthy contribution to civilization, and their 
heroic participation in two world wars, such 
thoughts this past summer were temporarily 
forgotten. They were rejoicing over the end 
of 10 years of wartime and postwar austerity. 


FAREWELL TO AUSTERITY IN BRITAIN 

In one short year great improvement has 
taken place in economic conditions. The com- 
parison with conditions a year ago (See 


land,’’ MISSIONS, November, 1949, page 
524) is almost startling. Along the railroad 
track between Southampton to London stood 
a huge billboard advertisement, probably put 
there by the present Labor Government to 
take credit for the improvement. In big letters 
the billboard said, ‘‘ You are again ina strong 
country!’’ There is abundant supporting evi- 
dence. Nobody in England is unemployed. In 
many industries, especially in housing there 
is a shortage of labor. 

Food is not yet plentiful, but it is no longer 
scarce. Although meat is still rationed, it is 
again on display in the windows of the meat 
markets. In Salisbury a butcher offered me a 
choice cut of roast beef for $2.75, provided of 
course that I had the ration coupons. It would 
have cost $5.00 in an American meat market. 
Last year such a cut of beef existed only in 
imagination or in the memory of those who 
recalled the days before the war when the 
finest of Argentine beef could be purchased 
everywhere in England. Oranges are again 
available, to the surprise and delight of chil- 
dren under 10 years of age who had never in 
their lives seen an orange or a banana. They 





LEFT: One of the towering monoliths at Stonehenge; CENTER: Reconstruction in London. The absence of 
workmen is due to the fact that the Editor snapped this picture while the workmen were having the forenoon 
tea; RIGHT: The cathedral at Salisbury with its 404 foot spire, the tallest structure in England. See page 531 
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are expensive. Only families whose wage 
earner’s income is not spent in the corner 
saloon or ‘‘pub’’ can afford them. Hotel and 
dining car meals have greatly improved. 
Twice at our London hotel Mrs. Lipphard and 
I had really delicious British bacon for break- 
fast whereas on our previous visit our break- 
fasts consisted of dark rolls and kippered her- 
ring. Soap rationing has ended, likewise gaso- 
line rationing. The latter is a phenomenal 
government achievement in that every drop 
of gasoline must be brought into England by 
tanker from overseas. There are no oil wells 
in all England. Some sceptical Britishers ven- 
tured the opinion that the end of gasoline ra- 
tioning was only a political gesture to assuage 
the austerity of the people and to appease 
voters threatening to restore the conservative 
party to political power. Hotels are again 
equipped with linen, tablecloths, towels, and 
napkins, whereas in previous years the hotels 
requested guests to bring their own towels. 
Railroad equipment has improved. Cars are 
new or freshly painted and furnished with 
new seat upholstery and new floor carpets. 
New locomotives have replaced the old en- 
gines worn out by heavy wartime traffic. 
Trains again speed at 70 miles per hour. 

Thousands of automobiles are being pro- 
duced, mainly for export to secure England’s 
desperately needed dollars, but the English- 
man, if he waits patiently, can again buy a car. 
City streets and country highways are filled 
with cars. 

And the people seem to have plenty of 
money to spend on non-essentials such as 
liquor, for the saloons or ‘‘pubs’’ are always 
crowded, and on horse races. From the train 
window I saw an immense racing track with a 
spirited race in progress. Acres and acres ad- 
joining that were filled with parked cars. The 
grandstands and bleechers were packed to ca- 
pacity. The spectators paid fancy admission 
prices and fabulous sums in betting. 


CoNTINUED Houstne SHorTAGE & SLUMS 


In two important phases of living, however, 
England’s postwar recovery is painfully, 
critically slow. One is the continued housing 
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shortage. England is fearfully overcrowded. 
Millions of people are in need of homes. Al- 
though the government boasts that in five 
years since the end of the war more than 
1,000,000 new homes have been built, mostly 
small three-room cottages or multiple small 
apartment buildings containing two and 
three-room ‘‘flats,’’ this is less than half 6f 
what is required. While I was in London the 
House of Lords, which corresponds to the 
U.S. Senate, spent an entire day until 10: 30 
P.M. in debating the housing shortage. It was 
reported to have been the most disheartening 
debate in 25 years of England’s housing 
shortage and slum clearance. Gloomy and pes- 
simistic was the comment of the Earl] of Sel- 
kirk who said, 

Future historians will look with dismay upon 
this generation who, now moving from radio to 
television and standing on the verge of the atomic 
age, nevertheless cannot provide for themselves 
reasonable and decent housing. It is a serious re- 
flection on the capacity and the ability of our race. 
Any young couples who marry tomorrow and put 
their names on the Glasgow housing list will prob- 
ably not get a house within less than 25 years! 


Supporting him was the Archbishop of York 
who accused the government of doing almost 
nothing to get rid of England’s slums. Said 
the Archbishop, 


Year by year the slums are gradually increasing 
in number and horror. The present position is ex- 
traordinarily grave. At no time in the last 100 
years has overcrowding been so grave and the slums 
so disastrous. Children from slum and overcrowded 
conditions are listless, tired, unable to make full 
use of their education. Juvenile delinquency is 
closely connected with overcrowding. When fami- 
lies are forced to live in only one or two rooms, the 
children are bound to spend their evenings in the 
streets. Many unhappy marriages are due to long 
waits for a home, to overcrowding, or to living with 
in-laws. An investigation in Liverpool found that 
900 out of 2,000 unhappy marriages are due to 
overcrowding. Our slums are a problem of the first 
magnitude.’’ 

To meet this need the government hopes to 
achieve its objective of 200,000 new houses 
this year. In discussing this Lord MacDonald 
was not very optimistic. His comments 
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were almost entirely conditional. ‘‘It ap- 
pears,’’ said he, ‘‘that m difficulties do not 
become greater, 1F the licensing department 
functions smoothly, iF timber merchants and 
builders cooperate, and 1F care is exercised in 
the use of available materials, then the gov- 
ernment’s goal ought to be reached.’’ Unfor- 
tunately in England as in America, the cost 
of houses is high. A modest, small suburban 
cottage in England is priced above 3,000 
pounds sterling, which, even at the devalued 
pound amounts to $8,400. The British view 
these problems with customary dry British 
humor. One purchaser of a new cottage wrote 
to the Housing Bureau and complained that 
whenever it rained, more water came into his 
new home through the windows than through 
the plumbing pipes. The political opposition 
party severely criticizes the government for 
erecting so many office buildings to house its 
ever increasing bureaucracies. 


Stow ProGress IN CHURCH REBUILDING 


The other phase of life in England in which 
very little postwar progress has been made is 
in religion. There is great material shortage 
in the absence of church reconstruction, and 
profound spiritual shortage in the need of a 
regeneration of the nation, although in the 
latter there are some signs of encouragement. 

It was again disheatening, as on previous 
visits, to note what little church rebuilding 
has thus far been undertaken. Historic church 
edifices, partially demolished ten years ago 
during the bombing of England, like St. 
James’ Church in Picadilli which MISSIONS 
first pictured in its issue of June, 1942, still 
stand in their gaunt, ugly ruins. Ten years 
have passed since the famous Baptist Taber- 
nacle, where the great Charles H. Spurgeon 
preached, was gutted by German bombs. 
Nothing has been done to rebuild it because 
of lack of funds, shortage of materials, and 
uncertainties about zone replanning. 

About 650 Baptist churches were damaged 
by bombing and 50 completely destroyed or so 
badly damaged as to be unusable. Owing to 
building restrictions nothing has been done to 
reconstruct the former, and of the latter only 
those slightly damaged have been repaired. 
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The totally destroyed and the seriously dam- 
aged churches are today carrying on in hired 
halls or temporary makeshift buildings with 
great courage and gratifying success. 

The British government has placed heavy 
restrictions on building materials like steel 
and timber and has imposed limitations on 
what it regards as unremunerative capital ex- 
penditures. Apparently church building is 
placed in that category. It must be hard to 
convince a socialist government that com- 
munity interests and promotion of national 
moral welfare require the full activities of the 
churches. What is equally serious is the need 
of new churches in numerous new communi- 
ties that have sprung up all over the land, 
similar to the new housing developments 
throughout the United States. Under Dr. M. 
EK. Aubrey’s farsighted leadership British 
Baptists have been made aware of the need, 
have been prompt in acquiring sites where 
new churches are to be built, when, as and if 
the governmental restrictions are removed. 


PARADOXES IN Baptist STATISTICS 
Statistically it is still impossible to provide 
an accurate picture of actual postwar church 
membership. Baptists report a 10% increase 
in baptisms for the past year and a modest 
increase in Sunday school teachers, pupils, 
and lay preachers, yet actual church member- 
ship registers another annual decline. This is 
due to the evacuation of many areas and the 
scattering of church members during the war 
years, whose names were retained on church 
registers in the hope that they might return. 
Now after five years of waiting, the churches 
are beginning to clear their lists of names 
that can no longer be kept there. This unwel- 
come procedure means statistical health and 
will likely continue a few years longer. For 
the year 1950 the Baptists report 3287 
churches and 341,789 church members. 
British Baptists, like American Baptists, 
face grave difficulties in their foreign mission 
work. Political changes in India and Pakis- 
tan, communist conquest of China, rising 
spirit of nationalism throughout Africa, all 
have given rise to many problems, while finan- 
cial restrictions about sending British money 
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abroad have made financing of overseas mis- 
sions exceedingly difficult. Offsetting these 
problems is a high honor conferred on the 
British Baptist Foreign Mission Society by 
Westminster Abbey which accepted from the 
Society a memorial lectern in honor of the 
missionary pioneer William Carey. With an 
impressive service of dedication it was placed 
in Westminster Abbey. Thus it honors an 
eminent British Baptist foreign missionary 
whose service to the world is now fittingly 
memorialized in Britain’s national shrine. 


THE Baptist ADVANCE 

The most encouraging feature of Baptist 
life in Britain is the magnificent, challenging 
program, widely heralded as ‘‘Baptist Ad- 
vance.’’ In discussing the significance and 
possibilities of this spiritual revival, Dr. M. E. 
Aubrey says he feels somewhat like the driver 
of a car who was held up so long by a red 
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Evangelism makes its appeal in England as evidenced by this mass meeting in the spacious Municipal Hall in 
Birmingham. On the platform a male chorus is rendering several selections 








light that he began to feel the mechanism was 
out of order. Suddenly the light turned green 
and he has his signal to go ahead. So Dr. 
Audrey senses a new spirit stirring in the 
churches and he finds in many places eager- 
ness, expectancy, and readiness to move for- 
ward that he has not seen for many years. 
The mood of people who have been indifferent 
and even hostile to the challenge of Chris- 
tianity seems to be changing. While economic 
conditions are improving and people have 
more of things than they used to have, their 
mood of disappointment and disillusionment 
is still with them because the things they 
wanted and now have, have not brought quiet- 
ness of mind or contentment of heart. So Brit- 
ish Baptists are being challenged to a spiri- 
tual revival, to a great program of advance in 
evangelism, missions, and social service, and 
a stronger impact on the life of the nation. 
**We need a deeper and more abundant life 
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in our churches,’’ says Dr. Aubrey in his mes- 
sage. ‘‘When we have that we shall be made 
more fit and worthy to carry the burden and 
responsibility which the Master lays upon us. 
He will then make clear the way for us to 
carry out the supreme purpose of exalting 
Jesus Christ as the divine lord and Saviour 
of men who can supply all our needs and of 
all whom we wish to serve.’’ 


In SIGHT OF THE SPIRE You ARE Nor Lost 


On the picturesque return drive from Stone- 
henge the car suddenly reached the crest of a 
hill. There below, stretched out in the broad 
valley and some five miles away lay the city 
of Salisbury. In the center stood the famed 
Salisbury Cathedral with its spire 404 feet 
high clearly visible. It is the highest structure 
in all England. Although there was consider- 
able wartime industry in Salisbury, the city 
was never bombed by the Germans. The ex- 


planation offered is that the Germans needed 
that tall spire as a landmark and a beacon to 
guide their planes across England. 

The chauffeur stopped the car. Pointing out 
the spire he told me that in his boyhood days 
his saintly mother had often reminded her 
children that they might wander far and wide 
from home into distant fields and woods, 
across hills and valleys but they must ever 
keep the cathedral spire in view. ‘‘So long as 
you can see the spire,’’ said the taxi driver’s 
mother to her children, ‘‘you are not lost!’’ 

It is a lovely thought for our disillusioned, 
discouraged, fearful generation, in America, 
in England, and throughout the world. In our 
postwar wanderings, our strayings from path- 
ways of national honor, and from conduct that 
is noble and unselfish, so long as we keep in 
sight the spire, which means Christ and His 
way of life for mankind, we are not lost. 


Wm Q 
Remarkable Remarks 


Heard or Reported Here and There 
(In this issue with special reference to Armistice Day ) 


@ F'RoM A THIRD WORLD WAR no political philoso- 
phy could emerge triumphant. No moral code could 
prevail.— WILLARD UpHAUS 


@ IN A THIRD WORLD Wak there will be no victors, 
only victims.—Louis MuMrorpD 
LED 


@ IT Is NOT A PREVENTIVE WAR that is needed; it is 
a prevented war.—Quoted by Tracy D. Myaatt 
ay) 


@ Wak KNOWS NO REALISM except the toll of the 
wounded and the dead —Hanson W. BALDWIN 
(a3) 


@ THE CONSEQUENCES IN ALL LANDS of a Third 
World War, even if it be won by the United States 
and its allies, will be so frightful that on the very 
morrow of military triumph the coalition of demo- 
cratic peoples will be seized by revolution. At the 
moment when it is believed that all has been saved, 
all will have been lost—Husert Breuve-Mery, in 
The New York Times 
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@ WE ARE A PEOPLE WITH A FAITH IN REASON, and 
when we lose that faith and substitute for it faith 
in weapons, we become weak and are lost, even with 
our superatomic weapons.—Davip E. LILIENTHAL 


a 


@ Wak ALWAYS WAS FOOLISH, but now it is truly 
suicidal for all peoples involved. Only a very small 
percentage of any major nation could hope to sur- 
vive another world war.—Brock CHISHOLM, N. D. 


ay 


@ NEVER HAS ANY CHURCH anywhere ever rebuked 
a war of its own government.—Pror. C. G. RuTEN- 
BER 

Ld 
@ IT Is NOT THE HYDROGEN BOMB that constitutes 
the great danger of today. It is the human tempta- 
tion to use it.—Quoted in London News Chronicle 


Ui 


@ THERE IS ONE CERTAIN WAY to make war inevi- 
table, and that is to plant in people’s minds the 
idea that it is inevitable—Grorce E. SoKoOLosKy 
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Would You Live in a 


A fascinating story of new congregations of Baptists 
in the suburbs of big cities, in desert regions which 


Churchless Community? 








irrigation water has made fertile and livable, in big 


industrial communities with thousands of new homes, 
and other parts of these ever expanding United States 


By R.EDEAN GOODWIN 


o> 


€HEN anybody hears startling state- 
M4 ments about California the usual re- 
S joinder is, ‘‘ That comes from the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce.’’ California 
has become noted for its population increase. 
It is now the second state in the United States, 
exceeded only by New York. I had heard about 
California’s amazing growth, but when I re- 
peated to non-Californians some of the stories 
I had heard, I saw smiles appear on their 
faces and I heard again that old refrain, 
‘*Chamber of Commerce stuff.’’ 

So when I reached Los Angeles I went 
straight to the Chamber of Commerce to get 
at the truth of their reports. I was directed to 
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Down town Los Angeles. During the past two 
have been built within 25 mi 






















ears one-tenth of all America’s new houses 
os of its City Hall Tower 
the Research Department and I discovered 
there a man who had been gathering the facts 
about Los Angeles and California for many 
years. I asked him whether one-tenth of all 
new houses in the United States had been 
built within 25 miles of the Los Angeles city 
hall in the past two years. ‘*These fool pub- 
licity people are always saying such things as 
that,’’ he replied. Then he got out his maps 
and charts. After some study he said, ‘‘ Well, 
I guess it is so.’’ Next I asked if California 
had gained 1000 in population daily for the 
past year. At first he did not believe that was 
true either. So he secured the population sta- 
tistics and after some simple arithmetic he 
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concluded that for ten years California has 
gained population at the rate of 1047 people 
each day. ‘‘ We just try to gather the facts,”’ 
the Chamber of Commerce man explained, 
‘‘and we let others do the publicity.’’ Hach 
month a net of 10,435 people moved into Los 
Angeles county to make it their home. 

Every week throughout the past year a new 
Baptist church has been started somewhere in 
the United States in the states comprising the 
territory of the American (formerly North- 
ern) Baptist Convention. Prior to last year 
the rate for the preceding ten years has been 
one new church every twelve days. You can 
see these new congregations of Baptists if you 
visit the suburban areas of the big cities, or 
go to the new communities that have grown up 
where irrigation water is transforming a for- 
mer desert into fertile farms, or stop over at 
the place where atomic bomb workers have 
their homes, or tour through many other new 
parts of the United States. 

These new churches are bringing new en- 
thusiasm to other Baptists. In reporting three 
new churches in Pittsburgh, Pa., City Secre- 
tary Lester W. Bumpus said, ‘‘ The future of 
the Pittsburgh area looks brighter than for 
decades.’’ In West Virginia, ‘‘ New churches 
multiply so rapidly that we may have some 
that have not yet been reported to us,’’ de- 
clared State Secretary Hugh D. Pickett. In 
New York City where several new churches 
have been established, City Secretary Stanley 
B. Hazzard commented, ‘‘All we need is 
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CENTER: The new Baptist Church at Clearfield, Utab. LEFT: The pastor facing the congregation on Dedica- 
tion Sunday. RIGHT: The congregation facing the Communion Table 


money.’’ Arizoua has seen 18 new Baptist 
churches organized within a decade. 

The accompanying table shows the states 
and cities that have started new churches in 
the past year and in the past decade. It can- 
not tell the story of what still needs to be 
done. In many sections in the East it has be- 
come impossible to keep up with new housing 
developments in the suburbs that become 
homes for Baptists who formerly went to 
downtown churches established generations 
ago. In the middle west and far west new in- 
dustrial communities, newly irrigated lands, 
and the tremendous increase in population 
produced many new unchurched areas during 
the past ten years. The 1950 census records a 
growth of over 15,000,000 in the American 
population. At the rate of only one church 
for 5000 people, the increase in population 
alone would call for 3,000 new churches to be 
started in the ten year period 1940-1950. 

Every new community without a church is 
a mission field for the home mission forces of 
The American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
the Woman’s Society, the State Conventions, 
and the City Societies. Town and Country 
work Director Lem Carter in Washington, 
tells of a typical field where 1500 people live. 
The new Baptist church is the only organized 
Christian work in the area. People from 11 
denominations attend this new Baptist church. 

When people build new communities, new 
churches must be opened for them. Until re- 
cently San Fernando Valley in Los Angeles 
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had wide open areas in which few people 
lived. Then Henry J. Kaiser, the noted ship 
builder of World War II, developed ‘‘Pano- 
rama City’’ with 1500 houses for middle-in- 
come people. With Executive Secretary 
Ralph Mayberry, of the Los Angeles Baptist 
City Society, and Church Extension Secretary 
Rev. Arnold Boal, I visited that development. 
As we turned the corner into ‘‘Panorama 
City’’ a sign on the corner greeted us. On it 
was the picture of a boy on a tricycle, and the 
words, ‘‘Drive Slowly. 2,871 children live 
here.’’ 

Beyond the big super market and the seérv- 
ice station and theatre no church could be 
seen. A vacant triangular block of land in the 
center of the development had on it a sign: 
‘‘Reserved for Church or Library.’’ The Los 
Angeles City Society has purchased that lot. 
At one home a Baptist woman from Texas 
answered the doorbell. She volunteered to 
open her house for meetings and Bible classes 
for children until a church edifice could be 
erected. 

There are 30 areas in Los Angeles where 
the need for new churches now is great. That 
is true despite the fact that 21 new Baptist 
churches have been established in Los Angeles 
in the past ten years. 

Church Extension Secretary George Down- 
ing for the Southern California Baptist Con- 
vention, says that 54 new churches have been 
started in Southern California outside of Los 
Angeles, in the past decades. And yet there 
are 42 other known points of need where a 
new Baptist church could be started if funds 
and leadership were available. In Long Beach 
a plot of land sold recently for $9,000,000. 
New houses will be erected on it at a total cost 
of $120,000,000. To prepare for that day 
Southern California Baptists have secured 
two acres of land for a new church. 

Starting new churches in 1950 is not the 
same kind of work that it was in 1900. Then 
the frontier missionary would go into a small 
unchurched settlement, and with a chapel car, 
or a tent, or a rented store he would begin 
preaching services and open a Sunday school. 
He would call from house to house and secure 
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both spiritual and material support. Even- 
tually he would have a church. 

Today the pioneer missionary finds his new 
communities already full grown with hun- 
dreds and even thousands of new homes 
erected within a few months. In the busi- 
ness center there already is a $1,000,000 
super market, a $50,000 super service sta- 
tion, a $300,000 moving picture theater, 
while a super highway leads away to the 
big metropolis or to the seashore. Only an 
attractive church building will fit such a com- 
munity. Even so, necessity has compelled new 
churches to have their first meetings in former 
garages, city halls, theaters, store buildings, 
and huge old dwelling houses purchased as 
temporary meeting places. Army chapels 
have been moved and set up on vacant lots. 
Old barracks have been converted into new 
churches. Secretary of Edifice Funds and 
Building Counsel C. Harry Atkinson, of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, has 
gone from Maine to California helping 
churches to plan attractive houses of worship 
and counselling them in their financing of the 
building projects. Loans have been granted 
by the Home Mission Society and by State 
Conventions and City Societies to make new 
buildings possible. Salaries of church exten- 
sion workers and missionary pastors have 
been paid with home mission funds so that 
these new communities could be evangelized. 

Churches must now be started on the basis 
of the family, and they must offer adequate 





The Sunday school of the First Baptist Church of 
Springdale Township must meet in a cellar 
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The Sunday school of the Penn Community Baptist 
Church also is compelled to meet in a basement 


Christian services to the community. To con- 
serve what is taught the children, the parents 
are asked to work with the church. A mother 
called to ask if her child could be entered in 
the Sunday school of a new church. The an- 
swer of the missionary was: ‘‘ Yes, if you come 
with her we will have room for her.’’ Limited 
space for new children is one problem, but not 
the only one. A new church may begin with a 
Sunday school of 200 and grow quickly to 
many more. Soon the building erected with a 
small building fund will not contain the people 
who want to come. Secretary Mayberry said, 
‘*Tf we use our limited square footage for the 
whole family we will conserve what we teach 
45 minutes a week.’’ 

State and City Secretaries quickly turn 
from a report of new churches started in their 
areas to tell of their concern because they can 
not start more churches. Secretary Kenneth 
Cober, of Rhode Island, tell of one new church 
started and several churches assisted to ex- 
pand, on the growing edge of Providence, and 
said, ‘‘We should do more of this and estab- 
lish at least one more extension project, but 
funds do not permit.’’ Secretary H. L. Cald- 
well of Washington said ‘‘Several other 
churches should be established at once if we 
had the money.”’ In the valley of the Colum- 
bia River in eastern Washington within a few 
years an area of 400,000 acres will be irri- 
gated by water from the Grand. Coulee Dam. 
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In ten years it is expected that 100,000 people 
will move into the area. Missionaries must 
move in with the people, and new churches 
must be started. In the past decade the metro- 
politan New York community has gained 
1,000,000 in population, calling for the exten- 
sion of the churches into new suburbs. Mil- 
lions of people will continue to move to the 
west coast states. It is apparent that Ameri- 
can Baptists have before them another decade 
in which they should continue to start new 
churches at the rate of at least one each week. 

What incentive brings new churches into 
being? Many times the new church emerges 
because the leaders of the State Convention or 
City Society see an unchurched community. 
So they start the church in order to meet the 
spiritual needs. Only the hut of a lonely miner 
once stood on a certain desert spot in South- 
ern California. Then the town of Desert Hot 
Springs grew up around that hut. The State 
Convention became concerned, and brought a 
church into being. Often a neighboring church 
becomes concerned about the need within an 
area that is not being served, and so the church 
takes the initiative in starting a new church. 
This kind of church extension is in the best 
Baptist tradition. One church began because 
a girl lived in a community where there was 
no place for worship. In the providence of God 
she became a youth leader in the First Bap- 
tist Church of her city. She told others of the 
needs in the community where she grew up. 
Soon a young man volunteered to gather the 
children for recreation and Sunday school. 
Then the First Baptist Church became inter- 
ested. A lot was purchased and a modest 
church building was erected. In a few in- 
stances the new church is started by the peo- 
ple of the community itself. But usually help 
from the outside is required. 

What happens when these new churches 
have been started? Do they thrive or do they 
die? What happens to them depends largely 


upon the kind of start they have had. Most of 


them are established only after the community 
has been carefully surveyed, and it has been 
determined in advance that there is need for 
a.church, and, there are sufficient people in the 
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area to support it. Often the new church is lo- 
cated by comity agreement with other denomi- 
nations, so that there will not be competitive 
churches in the same locality, seeking support 
from the same people. 

How these new churches have thrived is 
one of the thrilling chapters in Baptist his- 
tory. ‘‘Every new church is a winner,’’ re- 
ported Secretary D. R. Sharpe of the new 
churches in Cleveland, Ohio. Executive Secre- 
tary Reuben Olsen of Northern California, 
told of a four-year-old church that now has a 
membership of over 500 people, two morning 
services, and 400 in Sunday school. The work- 
ers in the atomic energy plant led their new 
church to self support within nine months, 
and adopted a budget of over $17,000 a year. 
In the San Francisco Bay area, according to 
Executive Secretary W. Earle Smith, 25 new 
churches now have a membership of approxi- 
mately 2400, and in one year they raised 
$140,000 for local expenses and missions. Ten 
churches which were started in Southern Cali- 
fornia within the past five years gave in one 
year a total of $7,699 for missions. Usually 
these gifts have come from people who are 
paying off the mortgages on their new 
churches as well as on their own homes. 

There are problems, too, and costs to be 
paid for this kind of work. It is conservative 
to estimate that each new church, on the aver- 
age, costs between $30,000 and $40,000 to 
build. Much of this money comes from mem- 
bers of the new churches. A considerable por- 
tion of it is still owed on mortgages. Large 





sums have come from home mission budgets. 
In the past five years the Southern California 
Baptist Convention helped buy property and 
erect buildings for 14 new churches and in the 
course of doing this invested $198,000. 
Another problem is leadership. ‘‘Our most 
serious problem is that of securing depend- 
able leadership for these churches,’’ said City 
Secretary E. A. Finstrom, of Minneapolis, 
Minn. The new pastor comes into a commu- 
nity that entirely lacks five services that the 
church has to offer: (1) worship, (2) a pro- 
gram of evangelism, (3) Christian education, 
(4) social services to meet the needs of people 
according to the teachings of Jesus, and (5) 
recreational and fellowship activities under 
Christian auspices. All these must be pro- 
vided. The church must become a Christian 
center for the community. It must combat 
juvenile delinquency which is everywhere. 
The new church must be more than a Sunday 
school or a platform for a preacher. The 
pastor must train new leaders. He must call 
on the homes continuously. Often he is in a 
community of 10,000 or more people where he 
is the only pastor. Compare the size of his 
field with the field of a pastor in a small city 
of 10,000 people where there are 15 churches 
of various denominations. Pastors to fit the 
needs of new parishes must be unafraid of 
hard work. They must accept salaries that do 
not at all compensate for the work they do. 
And they must have had the training and 
must possess the spiritual power that will 
make them leaders in the new community. 
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The first unit of the new First Baptist Church of Carmichael, Cal., under construction 
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A partial solution to the problem is to en- 
gage a special worker in church extension. 
Executive Secretary W. A. Phillips in Col- 
orado says that they ‘‘should do much more 
if funds and personnel were available.’’ The 
Denver City Mission Society in cooperation 
with the State Convention and the Home Mis- 
sion Society has employed a Director of 
Church Extension, who surveys new commu- 
nities, acts as pastor until he can get the work 
established. A similar work is done by Rev. 
George Downing in Southern California. 


American Baptists have been establishing 
new churches at the rate of one a week with- 
out knowing that they were keeping up such a 
pace. We have simply seen the needs and we 
have done what we could. The first task that 
American Baptists undertook when they 
founded their National Home Mission So- 
ciety in 1832 was to extend the churches to- 
ward the west. As long as the United States 
continues to grow, Baptists must continue to 
establish new churches in order to win North 
America for Christ. 


NEW CHURCHES STARTED 


STATE 


ARIZONA 
SouTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco 
CoLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
District OF COLUMBIA 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis 
Iowa 
KANSAS 
Kansas City 
MAINE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
MINNESOTA 
NEBRASKA 
NEw HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 


1948-1949 1940-1949 


OF WOWOCOFOCOFN KN OF 


—_ 
COorewwoc Soo Co Orbos ce 


CoorCOFOCNNFE 


New YorEK 
Buffalo 
Rochester 
New York City 

NEVADA 

NortH Dakota 

OHIO 
Cleveland 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

RHODE ISLAND 

SourH Dakota 

TRI-STATE 
IDAHO 
MoNntrTANA 
UTaH 

VERMONT 

WASHINGTON 

WEstT VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 


_ _ 


oe 
bo GO OF DD DO DO NF wODwWovwnnwnnwe rk ore 


SBOnnoreoo CoCcoOorFUWRH NRF CF OCOCF 


60 325 
*Ten of these later withdrew from the State Convention. 
+ Two of these later withdrew from the State Convention. 





New Home Mission Offices In New York City 


The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society has bought a new 
office building at 164 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., and will 
occupy it about January 1,.1951. 
The Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society will also 
remove to the same building. The 
four floors in the building will be 
used entirely by the two national 
Home Mission agencies. ‘‘This 
will save money and will inte- 
grate further the work of the two 
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Societies,’’ said Executive Secre- 
tary G. Pitt Beers. ‘‘The Home 
Mission Society has been leasing 
office space at a comparatively 
low cost, but faced the certainty 
that the rent would be almost 
doubled when the present lease 
expired. By owning our own 
building we will keep the cost of 
housing our home offices at the 
low cost we are now paying.”’ 

At the American Baptist Con- 
vention meeting in Boston last 


May the two national Home Mis- 
sion Societies were instructed to 
take steps to integrate their work. 
By bringing them together under 
one roof a long step will be taken 
toward that integration. The 
Home Mission Society has oc- 
eupied its present offices at 212 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
for the past ten years. The Wo- 
man’s Home Mission Society has 
been at 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. for 20 years. 
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The Final Protection Against an Enemy 


A former U.S. Army Chaplain recalls grim wartime experiences in 





Germany, and with the Army of Occupation in Japan. The fruits of 
vengeance are always bitter. So he draws some challenging conclu- 
sions about the difficulty and the wisdom of Christian forgiveness 
and what really constitutes the final protection against an enemy 
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mG ES T has been said that forgiveness is a 
Aiea lovely idea until you have something 
to forgive. How well I remember an 
incident in my boyhood. I was pumping up a 
tire on the family Model T Ford. It had been 
raining and beside me in the poorly paved 
street was a big mud puddle. A truck was 
coming down the street. Although the street 
was wide enough for the truck driver to avoid 
the puddle, he deliberately, so it seemed to me, 
drove his truck through the puddle and the 
mud was splashed over me from head to foot. 
That was bad enough. But the driver added in- 
sult to injury by looking back at me and laugh- 
ing. I could have choked him! 

It is right, and it is Christian, and it is wise 
to forgive, but it is not easy. 

Although he was rigorously trained in such 
unsportsmanlike tactics as hand to hand fight- 
ing, it was difficult for the average American 
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Chaplain Edwin T. Settle and the Koriyama branch of the International Peace Alliance 








soldier who had never been in actual combat 
in war to be cruel or vengeful. It was hard for 
him to realize that war is a game without 
rules, a wrestling match with no holds barred. 
But when a comrade was mortally wounded, 
or killed, or maimed for life, how quickly the 
spirit of hatred and vengeance was generated! 
When a favorite company commander was 
killed in Germany I remember how the men in 
his company swore to avenge him. 

During the pincer movement in which our 
division helped to close the Ruhr pocket a 
platoon of German soldiers took refuge in a 
factory. An American lieutenant and several 
squads of men were detailed to dislodge them. 
Seeing that they were surrounded, the Ger- 
mans finally decided to surrender. Several of 
them slowly and timidly came out of the fac- 
tory with their hands up. It was then that the 
American officer gave the vengeful and unsol- 
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dierly command to fire upon them. All were 
shot down and killed. 

What effect did this act have upon the other 
German soldiers who were still in the fac- 
tory? Of course they were afraid. They feared 
to come out with hands up lest the same fate 
befall them. Furthermore, their hearts were 
filled with hatred and anger at the merciless 
cruelty shown their comrades. So they trained 
their guns on the American officer who had 
ordered their comrades shot and they mor- 
tally wounded him. An aid man who tried to 
succor the officer was likewise shot. Others 
with him were severely wounded. Had the 
officer refrained from this act of vengeance 
his life and the lives of others would have been 
saved. As it was, men on both sides were 
needlessly killed. 

The fruits of vengeance always are bitter. 
It is difficult but it is wiser to forgive. 

After some months in Germany our divi- 
sion was transferred to Japan. One day a 
major general and a brigadier general were 
inspecting one of our battalion chapels near 
the city of Koriyama. The chapel had been 
fitted up in what had been a Japanese naval 
barracks. It was quite attractive, and I was 
pleased to show it to the generals. But in the 
course of our conversation about my work as 
chaplain, apparently I made a grave mistake 
when I mentioned some services I had per- 
formed for the Japanese Christians in the 
community. A derisive smile spread over the 
face of the two-starred general. ‘‘Hell!’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ You don’t mean to tell me you 
have any time for these damned Japanese!’’ 
Turning to the one-starred general, as if for 
approval, he declared, ‘‘We know that the 
only good Japanese is a Japanese with his 
throat cut.’’ 

Despite the contrast between the two bars 
on my shoulder and the two stars on the gen- 
eral’s shoulder, I dared to protest. ‘‘I beg to 
disagree with that, general,’’ I said. ‘‘I am 
personally acquainted with a number of Jap- 
anese whom I believe to be good, sincere 
Christians. I feel that the most important 
thing we can do for future peace is to show 
our friendship to them.”’’ 
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Fortunately, that general was not repre- 
sentative of the officers who governed our oc- 
cupation policy in Japan. The policy of Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur was quite different. 
It was firm and just, but it was also friendly 
and helpful. Terms of surrender were en- 
forced. Reparations were demanded and col- 
lected. War criminals were arrested, tried, 
and executed. These stern consequences of 
war could not be avoided. But beyond these 
it was evident that American forces were in 
Japan not for cruelty but for kindness, not 
to display their vengeance but to demonstrate 
good will, not to make harder the lot of a 
broken nation, but to do all in their power to 
heal its wounds. Careful surveys were made 
of Japanese needs for food, clothing and 
shelter. As one means to meet this need Jap- 
anese military stores were seized and turned 
back to the Home Ministry for redistribution 
to civilians. The whole country was placed 
under a firm but just and friendly military 
government. 

During the war many Christian churches 
had been destroyed and others had been con- 
fiscated for civilian uses. Little could be done 
immediately about the churches which had 
been destroyed, but many chaplains were able 
to secure the speedy return of a number of 
churches which had been taken over for civilian 
use. When our regiment set up its headquar- 
ters in Fukushima, the Disciples church was 
being occupied by the Japanese Federal Food 
Agency. All pews had been removed. What 
had been a sanctuary was at that moment a 
noisy business office. In less than a week all 
office equipment was removed, pews were re- 
stored, and once again Japanese Christians 
gathered for worship. From the Presbyterian 
church all electric light bulbs had been re- 
moved. An order from the military govern- 
ment soon brought these back. Several fami- 
lies were occupying the Methodist church 
building. These were ordered to move, and 
soon this church also was carrying on its work 
and worship. 

In the city of Koriyama about 40 miles 
south the United Christian Church had no 
stove. Holding services in the freezing winter 
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weather was uo pleasure, yet the small Japa- 
nese group was trying to carry on. 

‘*Where is your stove?’’ I inquired. 

‘*We gave it away during the war,’’ replied 
the minister. 

‘*What do you mean, you gave it away?’’ 

As I suspected the gift was a forced one. 
The Japanese Army had taken it away to use 
the steel in the war effort. A conversation 
with the Japanese chief of police remedied 
the need. The next day the church had an- 
other stove plus a generous supply of fuel 
from our battalion stores. 

The Japanese Roman Catholic priest had 
been forced to sell his church to the Japanese 
government and it was being used as a board- 
ing house by railway employees. Again work- 
ing through our military government I made 
arrangements for the church to be repur- 
chased at the same price for which it had been 
sold, plus an amount to cover depreciation. 

Not ‘only did we help to restore church 
buildings for the Japanese Christians, but we 
mingled freely with them in fellowship and 
worship. Although their race and color dif- 
fered from ours, although only a short time 
before we had been bitter enemies, we were 
now united in the worship of one God and 
Saviour. We sat down beside one another; 
we sang together; we joined our hearts in 
prayer to the Father of all men. The words of 
the hymns were different but the music was 
the same. When we recited the Lord’s Prayer 
there was a similarity in rhythm despite the 
difference in words. When the offering plate 
was passed American soldiers spontaneously 
emptied their pockets and filled the plate. 
During January and February my récords 
show that American soldiers in my regiment 
alone gave over 30,000 Yen for the work of 
the Japanese Christians. Much more was 
given which was not recorded. 

From this program we had very definite 
response. There were no riots or rebellions 
against the occupation authorities. I do not re- 
member a single disorder during the six 
months I was in Japan. I did considerable 
travelling. Many times I was the only Ameri- 
can on a Japanese train—always packed like 
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a can of sardines. Never was | shown any- 
thing but courtesy. Once when I was confused 
by the maze of tracks in down-town Tokyo, a 
courteous Japanese left the train in which he 
was travelling in order to guide me up and 
downstairs and through various passageways 
to put me on the right train. 

How different this would have been had we 
pursued the hostile, contemptuous attitude 
suggested by the words of the general who 
felt that Japanese should have their throats 
cut! Guided by such a man I could picture 
Americans pushing Japanese aside in rude 
fashion, treating them scornfully and venge- 
fully. And with what result? There would 
have been growing resentment and hatred, 
revolution beginning underground, open re- 
bellion, numerous riots. 

Because we were not vengeful but kind, the 
Japanese came quickly to like Americans. 
When we landed in Japan we were equipped 
with guns and steel helmets. We were not 
quite sure what to expect. Would there be 
treachery and rebellion? Grim stories brought 
back from island battles made us apprehen- 
sive. But if we were apprehensive, the Japa- 
nese were more so. When first we drove 
through their villages we saw no one. Houses 
seemed empty. Streets were deserted. Why? 
They were afraid. They had been fed on 
propaganda that American soldiers were arch 
demons who would rape their women, torture 
and kill their men. The principal of a large 
high school said to me, ‘‘I thought Americans 





Chaplain Edwin T. Settle and the Bible class which be 
taught in a Japanese home in Koriyama 
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The new church in Sukugawa which was erected after 
Chaplain Settle had-returned to the United States 


were decent and kind. But even I was de- 
ceived by the war propaganda and the cen- 
sorship which told us only the worst about 
you. When you arrived we were expecting 
terrible cruelty. It is impossible for me to 
express all the relief and gratitude which we 
Japanese people feel because you have shown 
yourselves friendly and kind.’’ 

In a few short weeks the little Japanese 
villages took on new life. The people were no 
longer afraid of the American soldier. When 
American jeeps stopped in the villages they 
were surrounded by Japanese children with 
hands outstretched for the candy and chewing 
gum which they had learned to expect. 

Japanese and Americans became fast 
friends. When our division left for home, 
every train bound for ports of departure saw 
numbers of Japanese bidding farewell to their 
American friends. For many of these, as for 
me, letters from Japan were waiting for them 
when they finally reached their homes in 
U.S.A. A teen-age Japanse boy who had been 
cleaning our battalion chapel at Koriyama 
walked into my office one day with a discon- 
solate expression. During several months 
Azuna, as he was called, had made many 
friends among our soldiers. But many of 
them had already gone back to the United 
States. ‘‘Gee, Chaplain,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I’m 
lonesome.’’ 

Convinced of the power of America and 
won by her kindness, Japanese were eager to 
learn what made Americans the kind of peo- 
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ple they are. They wanted to know about our 
government. Many chaplains were besieged 
with requests to speak about democracy and 
religion in America. Was it democracy that 
made America strong? Was it Christianity 
which made America kind? Perhaps Japan 
needed more democracy and Christianity. 

The principal of the Asaka Middle School 
invited me to discuss with his staff how the 
study of the Bible might be introduced into 
the school. I suggested a procedure whereby 
Buddhists and Shintoists as well as Chris- 
tians would have equal opportunity to present 
their teachings. He was pleased, indeed sur- 
prised, at this democratic approach, as well 
Baptist recognition of full religious liberty. 

Each week I held three Bible classes at the 
request of the Japanese, one in the home of 
our battalion interpreter at Koriyama, one in 
the home of Professor Sakakiabara, profes- 
sor of philosophy in Fukushima Commercial 
College, and one in the Disciples Church at 
Fukushima. The eagerness, indeed, the hun- 
gry manner in which these people listened to 
the interpretation of Scripture was some- 
thing I shall never forget. 

In one of the classes was a young man 
named Taiji Takahashi, then in his second 
year in engineering at the Tokyo Imperial 
University. Handsome, intelligent, he was 
deeply interested in the Bible and the Chris- 
tian way of life. Once he burst out in the 
midst of the class discussion to exclaim, “We 
ought to have a school here in Fukushima.’ 

‘‘That’s a good idea,’’ I said. ‘‘ What should 
be taught in the school?’’ 

‘‘Science,’’ was his response, ‘‘so we can 
rebuild this broken country of ours, and 
Christianity so that we will not destroy our- 
selves.’’ That was not a bad analysis of the 
situation. After Takahashi finished his course 
in engineering and secured a good position 
with a large electrical firm in Japan, he sud- 
denly decided to embark upon a new adven- 
ture. About a year ago I received a letter from 
him telling me he had decided to enter the 
Baptist ministry. What an asset he will be to 
the Christian cause in Japan, and to the cause 
of peace and good will in the world! And all 
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because we Americans showed ourselves 
kindly and helpful to our former enemies. Is 
forgiveness mere idealistic sentiment, or is it 
realistic common sense? 

The Episcopal minister in Sukugawa, about 
20 miles from Koriyama, hearing of my Bible 
classes, invited me to Sukugawa to hold a 
class there. Pressure of duties made a weekly 
class impossible. So I held a church service. 
I have never seen a place so crowded. The 
people sat on the floor and every inch of space 
was covered. I had to climb over the audience 
to get to the pulpit. Japanese were draped 
about the pulpit on all sides. They were hang- 
ing out of the windows while people outside 
were trying to peer through the windows to 
see what was going on. About a year and a 
half later I received a letter from the minister 
telling me that the next Sunday had been des- 
ignated as Revival Sunday in my honor and 
a program for building a new and larger 
church had been started. 

One day the telephone rang in my chap- 
lain’s office. One of our MP officers in Kori- 
yama called to say that several Japanese were 
all excited about something and wanted to see 
me at once. Could I come down? Of course, I 
could. When I entered his office the Japanese 
began to talk at once so I had to stop them 
until we procured the interpreter. In a few 
moments I had their story. They said they 
had been impressed that Americans were en- 
tirely different from what they had imagined. 
It seemed to them that the misery of war was 
due largely to misunderstanding. If people 
could come to understand each other then 
there would be no war. In the interests of un- 
derstanding they proposed to set up a branch 
of the International Peace Alliance in the city 
of Koriyama. I was as much impressed by 
their enthusiasm as by their discernment of 
the cause and remedy for war. They were 
eager and ready for action. A choice piece of 
land had been donated for the building. One 
of their number had agreed to assume respon- 
sibility for setting up a library. This was to 
include books and magazines which would dis- 
seminate information about the culture and 
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religions of all countries. Another had agreed 
to provide a moving picture machine and 
films to deal with international understand- 
ing. Another was in charge of a monthly pub- 
lication in the interests of international un- 
derstanding and goodwill. Would I be good 
enough to write an editorial for it? 

For several church services which I held 
with the Japanese we had printed worship 
programs. Half of the program was printed 
in English and half in Japanese. For one of 
these services our battalion tailor, a Japa- 
nese who was not a Christian, did the Japa- 
nese side of the program. The familiar poem 
by John Oxenham, which I had printed on 
the program caught his eye. 

In Christ there is no east or west, 
In Him no north or south, 

But one great fellowship of love 

Throughout the whole wide earth. 


I wish somehow I might project the face of 
that man on a screen so that every American 
could see the light in his eye as he read that 
poem and exclaimed, ‘‘That’s wonderful!’’ 
Of course, it is wonderful. And why did the 
man say that? Because he had seen those 
words dramatized in the lives of hundreds 
and thousands of Americans who had found 
it in their hearts to treat his people not as 
enemies with vengeance but as friends with 
kindness. What is more wonderful or more 
practical for the building of peace than 
Christ’s way of forgiveness and friendliness! 
Shortly after my return to the United 
States I received a letter from the Commis- 
missioner of Labor of the city of Fukushima. 
He is an active Christian layman in the Pres- 
byterian church there. I have worshipped with 
him in his church and visited with him in his 
home. After expressing deep appreciation for 
American kindness the letter continued, ‘‘I 
was broken and knocked down by the good- 
ness of American Christians. I felt defeat to 
the depths of my soul. Japanese spiritual life 
is far lower than that of Americans. That is 
clear for you, but all self-deceived Japanese 
could not understand this until they saw with 
their eyes the generosity and love of Ameri- 
can Christian soldiers.’’ 
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Long ago the Apostle Paul wrote, ‘‘ Be not 
overcome by evil but overcome evil with 
good.’’ At times it may be necessary to stop 
evil with force. Our world today has not yet 
reached the stage where nations feel that their 
rights will be respected without the backing 
of military force. But however force may be 
able to restrain evil, it can never overcome 
evil! At best military force leads to bigger 
and bigger armaments, feverish armament 
races, and ultimately deadlier wars. 


The final protection against an enemy is 
not a gun but forgiveness, not hatred but 
understanding, not revenge but reconcili- 
ation, not animosity but friendship. The 
apostle Paul was again right when he wrote 
as a preface to the previous quotation, ‘‘If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, 
give him to drink: for in so doing thou shalt 
heap coals of fire upon his head.’’ It is not 
easy, but it is wise and it is Christian to for- 
give 
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@ Dr. Toronrko KaGawa, noted 
Christian leader from Japan, 
spent several months in England 
last year at the request of the 
Movement for World Evangeliza- 
tion. He is now in the United 
States on a six-months speaking 
tour that is taking him across the 
nation. Requests for engagements 
exceed the ability of his appoint- 
ment agent, Dr. J. Henry Car- 
penter, 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn 
1, to fill them. Dr. Kagawa ex- 
pects to return to Japan late in 
December. At Keuka College (see 
photograph on this page) the hon- 
orary Litt.D. degree was con- 
ferred on him by President Kath- 
erine Gillette Blyley. Dr. Carpen- 
ter is Executive Secretary of the 
Brooklyn Church and Mission 
Federation. 


@ IN RECOGNITION OF HIS SERVICES 
as Director of Overseas operations 
of Church World Service, the 
University of Marburg, Germany, 
at its official opening on August 
29th awarded an honorary mem- 
bership in the Marburg Univer- 
sity Union to Rev. Wayland 
Zwayer. Prior to his relief minis- 
try with Church World Service he 
was Metropolitan Director of the 
Baptist World Mission Crusade 
and prior to that was pastor of 
the Emmanuel Baptist Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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President Katherine Gillette Blyley 
of Keuka College, confers on To- 
yohiko Kagawa the Litt.D. degree 


@ Rev. anp Mrs. JoHn C. Topp 
have retired as missionaries of the 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society and are making their new 
home in Los Angeles, Cal. For 33 
years they served in El Salvador 
to which they gave faithful con- 
structive leadership. Although 
this field is one of the newest 
Latin American mission fields of 
American Baptists, it already has 
22 Baptist churches and 65 out- 
stations. A beautiful new chapel 
was recently dedicated in Santa 
Ana, one of the important cities. 


@ WHILE WALKING through a na- 
tive bazaar in Moulmein, Burma, 
Missionary Paul Hasel noticed 
several battered boxes of Ameri- 





ean cornflakes for sale. They 
looked old but he managed to find 
two that seemed purchasable and 
he bought them at 24 cents per 
box. For several days he and Mrs. 
Hasel and their two children had 
cornflakes, sliced bananas and 
milk for breakfast, which proved 
to be a satisfactory change from 
the hot rolled oats that he had 
bought in gallon size tins from 
stocks of the American Army. 

@ THe New York Baptist STATE 
CONVENTION, with headquarters at 
Syracuse, N. Y., announces the 
resignation of its Secretary Ken- 
neth A. Roadarmel who has be- 
come Executive Secretary of the 
New York State Council of 
Churches. As his successor the 
Convention has elected Rev. Glenn 
H. Asquith, since 1946 pastor of 
the Asylum Avenue Baptist 
Church of Hartford, Conn. He 
begins his new work on October 
Ist. Mr. Asquith is a native of 
Tennessee, a graduate of Eastern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, 
and has had pastorates at Mana- 
yunk, Pa., Salem, N. J., and West- 
erly, R. I., before going to Hart- 
ford, Conn. Prior to entering the 
ministry Mr. Asquith was an ex- 
ecutive in textile manufacturing 
and for six years was part-time 
instructor in the collegiate depart- 
ment of the Eastern Seminary. 
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_ Thanksgiving Reminders 


A Thanksgiving Day Meditation by the President of the American Baptist Convention 
By EDWARD HUGHES PRUDEN 


It is a good thing to gwe thanks unto the Lord, and to sing praises unto thy name, O most High.—Psalm 9:1. 


- LTHOUGH thanks- 
giving is usually 
considered to be a per- 
sonal matter between a 
man and his Maker, on 
Thanksgiving Day this 
experience becomes a na- 
tional expression of the 
grace of gratitude. There 
is something remarkably 
significant in the fact 
that a whole nation 
pauses once a year to ob- 
serve a national Thanks- 
giving Day. And it is 
practically impossible to 
observe the day without reference to the historical 
background out of which this day has come. 

There seems to be a strange parallel between 
God’s promise to Abraham in the twelfth chapter 
of Genesis and the experience of our forefathers 
who founded this nation. We recall how Abraham 
received this message from God: ‘‘Get thee out of 
thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy 
father’s house, unto the land that I will show thee. 
I will bless thee, and make of thee a great nation. 
And be thou a blessing, for in thee shall all the 
families of the earth be blessed.’’ 

We are reminded that the Cavaliers who settled 
in Virginia, the Pilgrim fathers who settled in Mas- 
sachusetts, and others who came later, all found it 
necessary to leave the land in which they were born 
and in which they had many happy and holy asso- 
ciations, in order to colonize a new land filled with 
many perils which at times seemed to promise only 
increasing sacrifices. Evidently they also believed 
that God’s promise to bless Abraham in the strange 
land to which he went would be applicable to them 
also. And in turn He would make of them also a 
great nation. 

Each reeurring Thanksgiving Day is a reminder 
of several things we need to keep fresh in our mem- 
ories. For one thing, we are reminded of the hard- 
ships and sacrifices out of which our nation was 
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born. The Mayflower was no luxury liner, and the 
voyage from the old world to the new was not an 
enjoyable cruise. Nor were the colonists who landed 
on these shores either safe or secure when the winds 
and waves of the mighty ocean were behind them. 
The dry land had its perils as well as the mighty 
deep. Hostile Indians, deadly diseases, insufficient 
food, and a score of other factors conspired to make 
their very existence problematical. 

In the Jamestown Colony of Virginia a series of 
erises very nearly destroyed all hope of establishing 
there a permanent settlement. Captain John Smith 
was seriously injured; hunger became a common 
experience when the food supplies ran low; and 
there was at times a scarcity of aggressive leader- 
ship which was a source of great discouragement to 
these newcomers to a strange new world. It is not 
surprising that numbers of them decided to pack up 
their meager belongings and return to the mother 
country. As they sailed out of the harbor, however, 
they met an incoming ship heavily laden with new 
supplies of men and material and the colony was 
miraculously saved. 

On Roanoke Island in North Carolina the entire 
colony of men and women was swallowed up by the 
savage-infested wilderness, and no trace of them 
was ever found. 

When the Pilgrims therefore planned that first 
Thanksgiving Day, it was done amidst ample recog- 
nition that only God could have spared their lives 
and preserved their colony. 

Thanksgiving Day reminds us also that the 
struggle for democracy has been a long and difficult 
experience and that the final day of triumph is not 
yet in sight. As refugees stream across the Atlan- 
tic today from the war-wrecked nations of Europe, 
we need to remember that the American nation was 
settled by refugees—refugees from religious and 
political persecution. Many of them were known as 
nonconformists and dissenters. They refused to bow 
the knee to Baal either in the form of a relentless 
ecclesiastical hierarchy or a cruel dictatorial state. 
They believed in the dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual and were anxious to help found a new nation 
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where these ideals and principles would be recog- 
nized and respected. 

As we continue today the struggle for religious 
freedom and democratic principles everywhere in 
the world, let us not become weary nor discouraged, 
remembering the rock from which we are hewn. 

Thanksgiving Day reminds us also that our coun- 
try was born in a spiritual atmosphere and ab- 
sorbed its strength from men who lived close to God. 
In the day when the American nation was small and 
weak, men felt their need of God and were humble 
enough to acknowledge it. Now that we have grown 
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A Prayer of Chanksgiving 


TERNAL GOD, thou art the same yesterday, 

today, and forever. Day after day we have been 
cared for by thy mercies. In sorrow and adversity 
we have rested upon thy compassion. 

We thank thee for patient friends and loving 
parents, for all who under pain or stress, teach us 
thy way of life. 

We give thee thanks for all who with brush or pen 
or spoken word interpret to us thy beauty, for all 
who bear the rough labor of life, for all who are 
steadfast in danger, for all who in professional call- 
ings seek to banish ignorance or establish health, for 
those who are daily given anew to public service in 
school, in hospital, and industry. 

We give thee thanks for statesmen in any land 
who give nobility and purpose to human life, for 
those in high authority who faithfully protect the 
state from outward oppression or inner selfishness. 
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; Chanksyiuing Day 


great and vur resources tremendous, we shall be 
tempted to lean on our material might and assume 
that we are sufficient unto ourselves. It will be a 
sad day for America if our accumulating material 
prosperity should ever make us soft and incapable 
of the courage and fortitude which our forefathers 
displayed. Their very insecurity and sense of need 
produced in them a dependence upon God which 
rarely exists when men find life easy and their sur- 
roundings too comfortable. The ancient injunction 
is still tremendously important, ‘‘Let him that 
thinkest he standeth, take heed lest he fall.’’ 





Grant to the rulers and the statesmen of our day, 
wisdom and skill. 

We thank thee for that great throng of youth in 
our schools and colleges, claiming the rich heritage 
of the past. Grant that they may find thee. 

We thank thee for the maturity of later years with 
its measure of riper experience. Give strength and 
wisdom and assurance to those who bear the burdens 
of our generation in the noonday of their powers. 

We thank thee for those in our homes who day by 
day reveal the dignity and the compassion of dedi- 
cated lives. 

Especially do we praise thee for him who is the 
Light unto the work, and for the sustaining power 
of that religion which is his, and which in his life 
he exemplified for us. Illumine our darkness by the 
radiance of his glory, and claim us anew unto thy- 


self, through his mercy, and in his name. AMEN. 

From The Chapel Prayer Book, by John Henry Frizell, Copy- 

right 1939 by Whitmore & Smith. By permission of Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 
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Chanksgiving Bay Scripture 
I will praise the name of God with a song, and 
will magnify him with thanksgiving.—Psalm 69:30. 
Let us come before his presence with thanksgiv- 
ing.—Psalm 95:2. 
Thanks be to God for his unspeakable gift.—IJI 
Corinthians 9:15. 


Thanksgiving Bay Thoughts 
A THANKFUL HEART is not only the greatest vir- 
tue, but the parent of all other virtues—CicERo 
+ 
LET US THANK Gop that notwithstanding all the 
miseries that human sin has brought to individuals 
and nations, there is in the heart of humanity a 
longing for the day when the whole earth shall be 
filled with the knowledge and glory and beauty and 
goodness of the Lord as the waters cover the sea, 
when mercy and truth shall meet together and 
righteousness and peace shall kiss each other. Let 
us thank God for the spark of the divine nature 
resident in the human spirit which keeps that spirit 
alive in the face of fierce onslaughts of the eternal 
enemy of man. Let us thank God that across the 
fears and hatreds and disarray of our generation 
there is being heard with ever increasing clearness 
the determined voice of the true conscience of man- 
kind, declaring in tones that will never again be 
silenced, that in the new world that is to be, justice 
for all and universal freedom under law shall be 
the watchwords of world society.—ReEv. JoHN T. 
PaYNE, in The Living Church. 
+ 
WE CAN THANK Gop that our world has grown a 
little. The world knows now more clearly than it 
ever has before that it ought to be a brotherhood. 
We have even written it down. We have a Bill of 
Civil Rights in the United States and now an In- 
ternational Bill of Rights. They are not accepted 
yet, neither in America nor internationally; but 
they begin to serve as standards by which we cannot 
refrain from measuring ourselves. Thus the direc- 
tion of the world’s growth becomes more clearly in- 
dicated, and for this we can give thanks.—The 
Gospel Messenger. 
+ 
As AMERICAN PEOPLE, singularly blessed with 
freedom and prosperity, let us not only give thanks 
but also humbly seek forgiveness that we have so 
ill-deserved our blessings. Let us express both grati- 
tude and contrition in generous and enlightened 
treatment of our needy fellowmen.—The Christian 
Leader. 
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THE GRATEFUL HEART is always characterized by 
the spirit of true humility. The grateful person is 
never sufficient unto himself, is never self-centered. 
Gratitude always recognizes and appreciates the 
true worth and the rights of others. The grateful 
person realizes that the greatest values that come 
to him are not self-created, but are given to him 
through the thought and the toil of others, or by 
the grace of God.—The Biblical Recorder. 


+ 


Ir Is LIBERTY OF THOUGHT, of speech, of con- 
science that makes America different from the 
world about us which is moving back into the beast- 
liness of a controlled existence. Our strength lies in 
that we recognize our liberties not as a gift of gov- 
ernment, not as a charter from the state, not as a 
compromise between the ruler and the ruled, but 
as a gift from God, as the inalienable right of the 
individual human being, his by divine right out of 
nature’s laws. This is the essential philosophy of 
the American way of life. Whenever we depart from 
it we depart from the spiritual America which for 
more than three centuries has been the sanctuary 
for the weary, the heavy-laden, and the oppressed. 
And so, God of our fathers, we give thanks on this 
day that we have been enabled to preserve our tra- 
ditions, our institutions, our beliefs and our liber- 
ties. Grant unto us the wisdom and the strength 
never to betray or desert them.—GrorcE E. SoxKoL- 
sky in The New York Sun. 


+ 
By The Grace of God 


A THANKSGIVING MEDITATION BY GEORGIA SIRBAUGH 


Thanksgiving time! And in my heart a prayer 

For all the little, hungry children everywhere. 

’Tis by God’s grace my table’s duly spread. 

His spirit whispers always, ‘‘Share thy daily 
bread.’’ 


Thanksgiving time! And in my heart a sob 

For statesmanship that writes agreements without 
God. 

For He so loved the world He paid the price, 

That thankful hearts, redeemed, might share their 


Christ. 


Thanksgiving time! And in my heart a wish 
That peoples everywhere will know the dawn of 
peace ; 
That ere long, wandering ones, now forced to roam 
Will find that warm hearthglow we know as home. 
From The Christian Evangelist 
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This Year’s Thanksgiving Day— 
Hollow Day, Holiday, or Holy Day? 

OR many Americans this year’s Thanks- 

giving Day will be a hollow day. As para- 
doxically they fill themselves with food and 
drink, their mood of grim cynicism and dire 
foreboding leaves a feeling of emptiness and 
hollowness. ‘‘ Kat, drink, and be merry,”’ is 
their motto; but with the atomic bomb hang- 
ing over their heads like the famed sword of 
Damocles, the second part of the familiar quo- 
tation becomes fearfully relevant. ‘‘For to- 
morrow we die!’’ It is terrifying that perhaps 
a dozen statesmen and military men today 
hold in their hands the power of life and death 
for our world. Have they the wisdom, the 
courage, the Christian character to wield this 
power? If not, then on Thanksgiving Day the 
hollow philosophy of the cynic may well be 
right. Let us eat, drink, and be as merry as 
we can, for tomorrow we surely die! 

For other Americans, careless, callous, in- 
different, complacent, this year’s Thanksgiv- 
ing Day will again be only another holiday. 
The liquor they drink in celebrating it will 
fatten the profits of a gigantic parasitical in- 
dustry. The immense quantities of food they 
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waste would feed millions of hungry people 
in Europe, India, China, and now in Korea 
where American bombs again brought un- 
parallelled misery and horrible death to inno- 
cent women and children. Yet on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day such Americans will never give a 
thought to the suffering people of Korea. 
None will meditate even for a fleeting moment 
on the meaning of what to them is only a No- 
vember holiday. 

For a third group of Americans, fortu- 
nately, Thanksgiving Day is still a meaning- 
ful Holy Day. It prompts recognition of God 
as the giver of all their blessings. To Him 
they express that emotion that is call grati- 
tude. Likewise they acknowledge their obliga- 
tions to others in distress, their sensitivity to 
human needs, their joyous responsibility in 
sharing their own abundance. From them the 
thank offering in our churches will receive 
generous response. Above all, such Americans 
on Thanksgiving Day will appreciate anew 
the possession of their dynamic Christian 
faith which sustains them in these times of 
insecurity and grievous fear. From that faith 
they derive their unshakable confidence that 
God rules, and that ultimately His righteous- 
ness, justice, and peace will be established 
across the earth. 


Both Sides Have Been Guilty 
Of Horrible Atrocities 

T is horrifying to read reports of atrocities 

in the Korean war, of American soldiers 

with hands tied behind their backs merci- 
lessly shot, of other prisoners of war cruelly 
massacred. General MacArthur says he will 
hold North Korean Army commanders re- 
sponsible, but General Wainright says that if 
he were in command in Korea he would order 
the same kind of atrocity treatment in re- 
taliation. 

It is more horrifying to read of atrocities 
on our side. South Korean soldiers, according 
to The New York Times, break the backs of 
captured Korean communists before shooting 
them, while an eyewitness correspondent re- 
ports in TIME newsmagazine that South 
Korean soldiers, with whom Americans fight 
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as allies, brutally murder prisoners to save 
themselves the trouble of escorting them to 
the rear, and kill civilians to get them out of 
the way or to avoid the trouble of searching 
them. They extort information by means so 
brutal as to be indescribable. He reports a 
stolen overcoat of a U. S. official which was 
recovered because the Korean Chief of Police 
tortured two suspects to secure a confession. 

How quickly the American people forget 
American atrocities during the Second World 
War. An article by Edgar L. Jones in The 
Atlantic Monthly includes this horrible para- 
graph. This reputable magazine must have 
been satisfied about its accuracy, otherwise it 
would never have printed it. 


We Americans consider ourselves to be more noble 
and decent than other peoples, and consequently in 
a better position to decide what is right and wrong. 
What kind of a war do we suppose we fought? We 
shot prisoners in cold blood, wiped out hospitals, 
strafed lifeboats, killed or mistreated enemy civil- 
ians, finished off the enemy wounded, tossed the 
dying into a hole with the dead, boiled the flesh off 
enemy skulls to make table ornaments for sweet- 
hearts, and carved enemy bones into letter openers. 
We regulated flame-throwers in such a way that 
enemy soldiers were set afire to die slowly and in 
excruciating pain rather than killed outright with a 
full blast of burning oil. We topped off our satura- 
tion bombing and burning of enemy civilians by 
dropping atomic bombs on two nearly defenseless 
cities, thereby setting an all-time record for instan- 
taneous mass slaughter. As victors we were privi- 
leged to try our defeated opponents for their crimes 
against humanity, but we should be realistic enough 
to appreciate that if we were on trial we should be 
found guilty on a dozen counts. We fought a dis- 
honorable war and we saw mankind reach the black- 
est depths of bestiality. 


Had the above paragraph been read to the 
wild and tumultuous session of the Northern 
Baptist Convention at Atlantic City in 1944, 
would the Convention have yielded to persua- 
sion as it did, and have given its ‘‘holy’’ sanc- 
tion to the war? 

Are atrocities now to be recognized as per- 
missible procedures in any war with com- 
munists? A recent news story reports another 
U.S. Army General as saying that the United 
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States cannut now depend on World War vet- 
erans for fighting the Korean war betause 
they are too old and have settled down. 
‘*What we need,’’ said the General, ‘‘are 
young killers ready for grim war.’’ So the 
purpose of Army training camps now is “‘to 
turn out troops as deadly killers!’’ (Italics 
by MISSIONS.) 

These horrifying atrocities on both sides 
accentuate again the inescapable fact that war 
itself is the greatest of all atrocities. Only 
when humanity finally renounces, repudiates, 
outlaws, and refuses to sanction war, will war 
atrocities cease. 


Must the American Taxpayer Support 
General Franco and His Dictatorship? 
ACKING the courage to stand up and be 
counted in a roll call vote, Congress ap- 
proved a U. S. loan of $62,500,000 to Spain 
and its Dictator Franco. Whether President 
Truman will yield to Roman Catholic pres- 
sure and actually make the loan (he ts author- 
ized but not compelled to do so), remains to be 
seen. If the loan is made, it will constitute a 
powerful precedent for later full diplomatic 
recognition and thus give Dictator Franco 
immense support in maintaining his totali- 
tarian control. 

The same three reasons operative in voting 
the loan will be cited to support recognition. 
(1) The Roman Catholic Church. (2) The al- 
leged need of naval and air bases in Spain for 
war with Russia. (3) Dictator Franco is anti- 
Russia. The third argument was tersely 
phrased by former communist editor Louis 
F.. Budenz of The Daily Worker who is now a 
Roman Catholic professor at Fordham Uni- 
versity, ‘‘We have too long delayed recogniz- 
ing Franco,’’ said he. ‘‘ Spain is the one coun- 
try in Europe at least,98% anti-communist.” 
Of course Spain is anti-communist. How could 
it be otherwise? Franco is reported to have 
executed thousands of liberals, democrats, re- 
publicans, communists, and others who op- 
posed him during the Spanish Civil War in 
which he rose to power. How quickly Con- 
gress and the American people forget Fran- 
co’s friendship with Hitler and Mussolini and 
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his congratulatory Pearl Harbor telegram to 
the Emperor of Japan. Nobody can ever cal- 
culate how many Americans were killed be- 
cause Hitler’s submarines obtained oil in 
Spanish ports. 

The loan to Franco will shock public opin- 
ion throughout the European democracies. 
They will thus see the hypocrisy of the United 
States in being aligned with Spanish fascism 
after millions of people have been slaughtered 
and billions of dollars of property destroyed 
in a war to get rid of German and Italian 
fascism. It will play into the hands of com- 
munist fifth columnists all over the world, will 
supply new propaganda ammunition to So- 
viet Russia, will give Franco a great moral 
victory, and prolong his regime indefinitely. 
Meanwhile Baptists and other evangelicals in 
Spain will be heartbroken to see an alliance 
between the United States where Prostestants 
are a majority of 45,000,000 and Roman Cath- 
olies a minority of 25,000,000 (including their 
infants), and Spain where Protestants are 
subjected to indignities, inconveniences, and 
persecution. Spain is a land where the press 
is censured, civil rights are denied, political 
opposition is punished as a crime, and full 
religious liberty is granted only to the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

It is a sorry day in history when Congress 
compels this great, freedom-loving American 
people to be aligned with what The New York 
Times described as, ‘‘that mean and vindic- 
tive little man who rules over Spain.’”’ If 
President Truman makes the loan it means 
that every income tax payer in the United 
States will be supporting Franco and his dic- 
tatorship totalitarianism in Spain. 


This Merger of Church Agencies 
Does NOT Mean Organic Church Union 


HE most significant conference of Amer- 

ican Protestant church leaders in our 
generation is scheduled for Cleveland, Ohio, 
November 28—December 1, 1950 to organize 
the new NationaL CouNncIL OF THE CHURCHES 
or CHRIST IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
That long, cumbersome title will quickly be 
abbreviated to four letters, NCCC. More than 
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6U0 delegates from 75 constituent denomina- 
tions and probably 5,000 visiting delegates are 
expected at Cleveland. This conclave, said 
Planning Committee Chairman Luther A. 
Weigle, ‘‘will be one of the greatest mile- 
stones in Christian cooperation in America.”’ 
In American church life it will be comparable 
in the church life of the world to the first as- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches at 
Amsterdam, Holland, in August, 1948. Eight 
interdenominational agencies will cease to 
exist as separate organizations and will be 
reconstituted ‘‘divisions’’ or ‘‘departments.”’ 
The eight agencies are as follows: 


ForEIGN Missions CONFERENCE OF NorRTH AMERICA 
Home Missions Councit oF NORTH AMERICA 
MIssIonaRY EDUCATION MOVEMENT 

UnITep STEWARDSHIP COUNCIL 

INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
PROTESTANT CoUNCIL ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


UniItTeEp Councrm, or CHURCH WOMEN 
FEDERAL CoUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 


Each has a long and noteworthy history in 
cooperative evangelical Christian service. 
American Baptists have been affiliated with 
all eight from the beginning. The same Bap- 
tist relationship will continue under the con- 
solidation with 28 Baptist delegates elected at 
the Boston Convention to the National Coun- 
cil and four to its Executive Committee. 

More than 25 denominations with church 
membership exceeding 27,000,000 have al- 
ready approved this merger. The Northern 
(now American) Baptist Convention voted its 
own approval at the Milwaukee convention in 
1948. The consummation at Cleveland thus 
constitutes a superb response by American 
Christians to the need for more effective co- 
operation in facing the challenge of the god- 
less forces that threaten life today. In thous- 
ands of churches across the United States on 
Sunday, December 3rd, a nation-wide observ- 
ance of prayer will climax this symbol of 
spiritual unity of American Christians. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
this consolidation of agencies does NOT mean 
organic church union nor merger of denomina- 
tion. No denomination and no local church 
anywhere loses an infinitesimal fraction of 
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ecclesiastical suvereiguty or local indepen- 
dence. The merger means more cooperation at 
less expense and with less duplication of effort 
in such services as evangelism, religious edu- 
eation, higher education, missions at home 
and abroad, social welfare, stewardship, and 
religious liberty. Every local church is con- 
cerned in these ministries and the achieve- 
ment of its local task is made easier when re- 
enforced by nation-wide cooperation. The re- 
sultant impact on American life thus becomes 
more vigorous and enduring. American Bap- 
tists should derive much satisfaction in that 
they have had a contributory part in it. Thus 
the prediction of Chairman Luther A. Weigle 
is destined to be fulfilled. 


Editorial Comment 


* CoLumBIA UNIversitTy recently reported the re- 
turn of a book to its library that had been borrowed 
from it 178 years ago. The book was still in good 
condition. It had been found in the attic of a 90- 
year-old lady who lives 200 miles from New York 
City. MISSIONS fondly wishes that somebody 
who ‘‘borrowed’’ its bound volume for 1905, then 
known as The Baptist Missionary Magazine, would 
immediately return it and not wait 178 years or 
store it in somebody’s attic. This valuable and ir- 
replaceable book -was taken to Cleveland, Ohio, to 
the Baptist World Congress, because its September 
issue published a report of the First Baptist World 
Congress that met in London, England, in 1905. 
At Cleveland this volume for 1905 was placed in 
MISSIONS’ exhibit in the Exhibit Hall. One day it 
disappeared. Announcement was immediately made 
from the Congress platform, but without result. 
The supposition is that some Baptist wandering 
through the Exhibit Hall, saw it, borrowed it for 
reference, and failed to return it. If you were at 
Cleveland and if you inadvertently walked away 
with that book, or if you know anybody who did, 
its immediate return will be greatly appreciated, 
and no questions will be asked! 


* For MANY rears the Foreign Mission Board of 
the Southern Baptist Convention was a member of 
the interdenominational Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence. This organic connection, one of the few in- 
stances of Southern Baptist cooperation with other 
Christians, was of substantial mutual benefit. The 
Board profited by the fellowship and by the services 
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which the Conference rendered to the Board and 
its work around the world. The Conference was 
constantly stimulated by the Baptist witness to 
evangelism as the primary reason for foreign mis- 
sions. It is therefore a matter of supreme sorrow 
that this helpful relationship has been terminated. 
In anticipation of the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence’s decision at its special meeting in Philadel- 
phia to join the new National Council of the 
Churches of Christ (see editorial on page 549) as 
its foreign mission division, the Southern Baptist 
Board voted to terminate its membership. It is more 
than probable that the Board would have preferred 
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Tue 1,000,000TH Barre. 


LEADING American liquor distillery recently 

staged an impressive public ceremony to com- 
memorate the 1,000,000th barrel of whiskey pro- 
duced at its plant since the repeal of the prohibi- 
tion amendment 17 years ago. One barrel holds 50 
gallons. Hence this one distillery has produced 
50,000,000 gallons, or 300,000,000 bottles of fin- 
ished blended whiskey, since the American people 
were deluded by the liquor traffic’s persuasive 
propaganda to legalize the return of whiskey. 

According to newspaper reports, this same dis- 
tillery is today operating on a 24-hour capacity 
basis. This is a protective measure in order to have 
enough whiskey on hand in case the Korean war 
should compel the government to divert distillery 
production from whiskey to industrial alcohol. It is 
really ineredible that whether in wartime or peace- 
time, the liquor industry is always prepared for 
every emergency, always has enough liquor in stor- 
age, always is able to produce more, always is 
equipped to satisfy and to stimulate more demand. 

One of the distillery’s officials deplored recent 
**seare buying’’ and ‘‘war hoarding’’ of whiskey. 
‘*There is no shortage,’’ he declared, ‘‘and no pos- 
sibility of the allocations of whiskey.’’ To confirm 
that he cited ‘‘total supplies today as 637,409,725 
gallons, ample for all purposes.”’ 

When the American people voted for the repeal 
of prohibition in 1933 they never were told that 
17 years later a single distillery was to produce its 
1,000,000th barrel of whiskey while combined sup- 
plies of hard liquor in the United States would total 
637,409,725 gallons. 
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to remain a member; but Southern Baptist senti- 
ment against interdenominational cooperation is too 
strong for any single board to defy. Having basked 
for many years in the sunshine of ecumenical fel- 
lowship and mutual helpfulness the Board must 
now retire into the shadow of ecclesiastical isola- 
tionism leaving to the American and the Canadian 
Baptist Foreign Mission Boards the responsibility 
of maintaining the Baptist witness. ‘‘The action of 
the Southern Baptist Board,’’ said an editorial in 
The Watchman-Examiner ‘‘is a regrettable but un- 
derstandable breach.’’ The word ‘‘breach’’ is su- 
perbly applicable here, for it means that in the 
foreign mission division of the new National Coun- 
cil of Churches, the Baptist witness is greatly 
weakened. 


* For its 20TH ANNIVERSARY OBSERVANCE of Men 
and Missions Sunday, November 12, 1950, the day 
after Armistice Day, the Layman’s Missionary 
Movement has chosen as the theme, MEN FOR THE 
MASTER’S MISSION. This theme is again in accord 


with the Movement’s single purpose ‘‘to enlist the 
interest of men in Christian missions and to inspire 
them through all of its activities to support mis- 
sions more generously at home and abroad through 
the missionary boards of their respective com- 
munions.’’ Armistice Day will again grimly and 
sorrowfully remind the American people that for 
the destructive mission of war an endless supply 
of men is promptly furnished who are to fight and 
to be slaughtered on distant battlefields. Men and 
Missions Sunday should remind the American peo- 
ple that in time of war and of peace there should 
be no lack of men for the Master’s constructive 
mission of love, brotherhood, and peace. It is hoped 
that thousands of Baptist churches will join with 
churches of other denominations and either sepa- 
rately or under interdenominational auspices em- 
phasize the day and make it meaningful in the 
lives and interests of laymen in the community. An 
announcement as to where to secure helpful mate- 
rial in the observance of Men and Missions Sunday 
appears on page 557. 





aa) 
THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and Announcements by Publishers 


% PaRaBLEs or Crisis, by Edwin 
McNeill Poteat, former President 
of Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School and now pastor of the Pul- 
len Memorial Baptist Church of 
Raleigh, N. C., offers an unusual 
and brilliant interpretation of 16 
of the last parables of Jesus. Dr. 
Poteat’s rare insight into the pres- 
ent tense world situation with its 
day to day crises in the lives of na- 
tions and of individuals enables 
him to apply these ageless par- 
ables to our time and to bring new 
and helpful counsel to the prob- 
lem of resolving today’s crises. 
Intriguing are the author’s chap- 
ter titles, such as, ‘‘The Small 
Barn and the Big Fool,’’ ‘‘The 
Man Who Came to Dinner,’’ ‘‘ The 
Egomaniac,’’ ‘‘The Big Ban- 
quet.’? And only a man with Dr. 
Poteat’s gift of penetrating anal- 
ysis could interpret the story of 
the prodigal son as a study in 
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Three Prodigals, father, elder son, 
and younger son. Here is stimu- 
lating reading. These chapters are 
replete with arresting sentences 
that prompt most serious reflec- 
tion. ‘‘ Nothing so easily disturbs 


A Life of Jesus 
by EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


@In this image-invoking, trust- 
worthy account of Jesus’ life, a 
new understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the mind of the Master 
and of the real world of which he 
was then a part is made possible. 
It is a rarely inspiring book—one 
that is religiously satisfying. To 
all—clergyman and layman, stu- 
dent and casual reader—who read 
it with open mind and heart, it 
will be warmly appealing. $3.00 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS New York 16, N.Y. 


the sense of security of the elite 
as the realization that security is 
the right of all.’’ In that single 
sentence from the chapter on 
‘‘The Narrow Door,’’ he points 
out one of the basic factors in to- 
day’s social upheaval. And of 
course no book by Dr. Poteat 
would reflect his amazing literary 
style without a host of seldom 
used words that will send the 
reader to the dictionary, such as 
‘‘denigrating,’’ ‘‘thatmaturge,’’ 
‘‘minuseule,’’ ‘‘bant,’’ ‘‘para- 
digm,’’ ‘‘cogeners,’’ ‘‘ hubristic,’’ 
to mention only a few. Command 
of such a vocabulary, exquisite lit- 
erary style, and the gift of inter- 
pretation, all combine to offer to 
the reader a truly inspiring ex- 
perience in reading. Preachers 
and laymen will find this an ex- 
ceedingly stimulating book. (Har- 
per and Brothers; 254 pages; 
$2.75.) 
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Covering the International 
Uniform Sunday School Lessons 


Broadman 
Comments 


1901 


by 
R. Paul Caudill 





$2.00 


@ Each lesson in Broadman Com- 
ments includes the presentation of 
the Bible material, notes on the 
lesson passage, lesson interpretation, 
lesson outline, and lessons in life. 
A book for purposeful Bible study 
and for more constructive teaching. 
Teachers, class members, preachers— 
all will find practical and satisfying 
help in Broadman Comments. 


Broadman Comments Ranks at the 
Top of Expositions on the Sunday 
School Lessons. 


At your Bookseller 


Broadman Press 


Nashville, Tennessee 











A Manuva or CuurcH SErv- 
Ices, by Gordon Palmer, former 
President of Eastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, is a book of 
special interest to ministers rather 
than laymen in that it offers a 
practical and helpful manual of 
the ceremonies, rites, ordinances 
in Protestant churches. Included 
are suggestions about Scripture 
reading, administering the Lord’s 
Supper, funeral services, dedica- 
tion of children, marriage cere- 
monies, and the ordinance of bap- 
tism. The chapter on baptism is 
of value only to Baptist ministers, 
and not to ministers of other de- 
nominations, for its helpful sug- 
gestions about bapiism are re- 
stricted to the practice of immer- 
sion. Of course Dr. Palmer could 
not be expected to instruct other 
ministers how to baptize infants, 
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but since thousands of ministers 
do, he might have had some Pres- 
byterian or Congregational min- 
ister write several paragraphs for 
inclusion in his book, and thus 
have made this chapter on bap- 
tism as helpful to the entire Prot- 
estant ministry as the other chap- 
ters. Of special value to every min- 
ister is the compilation or sum- 
mary of the marriage laws of the 
48 states. A chapter on evangelism 
or soul winning completes this 
very useful volume. (Revell, 166 
pages, $2.25.) 


% Doctors Couracgous by Ed- 
ward H. Hume, M.D., is a fasci- 
nating account, with brief bio- 
graphical sketches of the service 
rendered by medical missionaries 
in Africa, India, Pakistan, the 
Near East, the Middle East, and 
China. The author was a medical 
missionary in China, was born in 
India of missionary parents, and 
has served the interests of public 
health of the United States and 
the Chinese governments. Begin- 
ning naturally with David Liv- 
ingstone, the author describes in 
detail the great missionary’s last 
days and the long and dangerous 
trek by two faithful servants in 
bringing his embalmed body out 
of Africa to Westminster Abbey 
for final burial. The chapters are 
filled with interesting, thrilling 
anecdotes, vivid descriptions of 
surgical operations under primi- 
tive conditions, and appraisals of 
the work done by a multitude of 
medical missionaries including 
several Baptists well known today 
like Howard M. Freas, Catherine 
L. Mabie, and others, all of whom 
‘*eontinue ceaselessly to offer their 
lives in the Christian ministry of 
healing and health.’’ These 120 
brief stories and anecdotes depict 
medical missionaries as individ- 
als who go to foreign lands to win 
individuals and communities to 





believe in the dignity and worth 
of every human being as a child of 
God. (Harper and Brothers, 297 
pages, $3.50.) 


& Fruits or Farra edited by J. 
Richard Spann is a symposium by 
18 writers, on the fruits of the 
Christian faith. A majority of 
them are teachers in Methodist in- 
stitutions, or bishops, or minis- 
ters. The first section of the book 
deals with the faith, the second 
with the individual, and the third 
with society. In the first section 
Nels F. S. Ferre writes on ‘‘A 
Living God.’’ John Frederick Ol- 
son contributes a chapter on 
‘*Christ’’ Mack B. Stokes writes 
on ‘‘The Divine Presence,’’ El- 
mer A. Leslie on ‘‘The Scriptural 
Revelation,’’ and Benjamin A. 
Quarles on ‘‘People as God’s 


Patterns for 


Devotion— 


By GLADYS €. 
MURRELL 


Especially written 
to meet the needs 
of women’s groups, 
these 27 worship 
services furnish a 
rich variety of ma- 
terials for memor- 
able programs. 





Each service is 
centered around a 
brief, vivid story 
of unusual appeal. 
Each is complete 
with prayer, poetry, 
suggested hymns, 
and scripture ref- 
erences. All are meaningful, inspiring, 
easily adapted to different lengths of 
time—enabling the busy leader to con- 
duct effective programs on all occasions. 
Some of the Themes: BecinnING AGAIN 
—Tue Brre—Tue Curistian Home— 
ENDURANCE—PRAYER — RESPONSIBILITY — 
ServicE—THANKSGIVING—VISION. 
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Children.’’ In the second section 
Emile Cailliet writes on ‘‘Per- 
sonal Religious Experiences.’’ 
Georgia Harkness, contributes a 
chapter on ‘‘The Power of 
Prayer,’’ and Carroll A. Wise has 
a chapter on ‘‘ Physical and Men- 
tal Health.’’ The most interesting 
sections were writen by people 
who are trying to put the Chris- 
tian faith into action in social 
situations, such as the Protestant 
chaplain of the Illinois State 
Training School for Boys, the 
woman superintendent of the 
State Reformatory for Women in 
Framingham, Massachusetts, and 
the director of education and re- 
search for the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. The difficulty 
in a book of this kind is to achieve 
an essential unity. These writers 
have done this admirably. (Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury Press; 240 
pages ; $2.50.) 


%& Mepirations by Toyohiko Ka- 
gawa is a book of 101 meditations 
or daily readings, together with a 
suggested scripture reading for 
each section, by this outstanding 
Japanese Christian leader. These 


Meditations are probably a pre- 
lude to his present American tour. 
They are characterized by a com- 
plete dedication of the man to the 
Kingdom of God, and show a 
thorough acquaintance with mod- 
ern scientific, political, and social 
problems. Kagawa is, of course, a 
product of the modern missionary 
movement in Japan, and in the 
past has often spoken for all the 
Christians of his country. Those 
who know him or any of his works 
will be interested in this little 
book. (Harper and Brothers; 110 
pages; $1.25.) 


% OnE Man’s TeEsTIMONY, by 
Norman Goodall, is a profound 
answer, simply and beautifully 
expressed, to the question, ‘‘ How 
can we keep our hold on the faith 
while so many things seem to be 
going from bad to worse?’’ The 
book is a sincere spiritual autobi- 
ography and intimate personal 
testimony, rather than a theologi- 
eal essay. The author, a British 
clergyman, a man with a humble 
heart, keen mind, and rare ability 
as a writer, tells, by reflecting on 
childhood memories, the meaning 











for your pastor. 


field. That’s the way I feel about it.” 





A new book that demonstrates the gospel 
through the administration of the rites 
and ceremonies of the Christian church 


A Revised MANUAL OF CHURCH SERVICES 


By Dr. Gordon Palmer 


This book would make a most valuable and deeply appreciated Christmas gift 


Dr. Daniel A. Poling, President of the World’s Christian Endeavor Societies 
writes, “Gordon Palmer’s Manual is the finest and most helpful volume in its 


Every pastor should know what the various States require of the minister con- 
cerning the performance of marriage ceremonies. This book contains this im- 
portant information and should be on every minister’s desk. 

Order copies through your !ocal book store or through any branch office of 
the American Baptist Publication Society, or from Baptist Headquarters, 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Price $2.25. 
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NEW TESTAMENT 
In Modern English 


Bind close ties of friendship by this 
precious gift that will be enjoyed 
through the years. Montgomery’s 
Centenary Translation of the New 
Testament is written in simple ev- 
eryday English. Many Bible students 
prefer this translation for its spirit- 
ual insight, literary excellence, and 
rare scholarship. It rhakes the Four 
Gospels and the life and words of 
Jesus a new revelation, even to 
those familiar with original Greek. 


Keratol Binding, $2.00; Black Leather, $3.50 
At your booksellers or 


THE JUDSON PRESS 


1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





of history, Christian vocation, and 
the struggles and mysteries of 
life, how the faith has kept him 
through two devastating wars. 
This is the type of book that one 


will read and re-read. (Harper 
and Brothers; 128 pages; $1.50.) 


% TweLve Laws or Lire, by 
John Calvin Slemp, is a study of 
the Ten Commandments and re- 
lated teachings of Jesus. The book 
is well written, aptly illustrated; 
presenting provocative sugges- 
tions for messages and sermons on 
these ‘‘time-honored and timeless 
laws.’’ It offers pertinent and un- 
derstandable insight into the es- 
sentials of religious beliefs and 
convictions. It is a guide for liv- 
ing in a complex world. (Judson 
Press; 112 pages; $1.50.) 
(Continued on page 573) 
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Chinese Rice Bowls and Chinese Communism 


What happened when the Chinese Communist Army marched 
through South China and occupied Swatow, 
by a Baptist missionary who was there and observed it 


By LOREN NOREN 


RS a long time the city of 
Swatow was kept in suspense 
over the anticipated arrival of 
the Chinese People’s Liberating 
Army. Fortunately when it did 
arrive, the soldiers proved to be 
very youthful and very well be- 
haved. I fully enjoyed my roof- 
top view of the four-hour parade 
to welcome them. 

Our mission house is located up 
the road just above a large bunk- 
house full of communist soldiers. 
I have been near enough to ob- 
serve their daily reveille and taps. 
It is quite amusing to hear them 
sing their communist songs to the 
tunes of ‘‘Yankee Doodle’’ and 
**O, Susanna.”’ 

Soon the communist civil gov- 
ernment emerged, but the hazy at- 
mosphere of uncertainty still ex- 
ists. Government regulations are 
wending their way southward 
from Peking only very slowly. 
However, all through these anx- 
ious months our work has never 
been at a standstill. All station 
reports at the annual mission Con- 
ference indicated that the Chris- 
tians are being challenged to cla- 
rify their convictions, and many 
have become more articulate in 
their faith. 

Of the four phases of mission 
work—medical, education, social, 
and evangelistic, the educational 
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has seen the most changes. An in- 
credible maze of extracurricular 
activities has entwined itself with 
almost a strangle-hold around the 
usual school curricula. Religious 
education can be carried on only 
outside of school hours and out- 
side of school buildings. But it 
has by no means ceased. Sunday 
school, choir, early morning Bible 
classes, youth fellowship, all are 
going strong. And an emphasis on 
person-to-person ‘‘sharing’’ is a 
growing influence. 

I can walk down the street 
and see propaganda cartoons 
showing the mutilation of Uncle 
Sam, but as far as individuals are 
concerned, I sense little or no anti- 
foreign feeling. It may be because 
we have been here longer, but to 
me the town seems friendlier than 
ever. 

There has been no bombing in 
Swatow for many weeks, but dur- 
ing the frequent raids a few 
months ago, many hundreds of 
people left their flimsy shacks 
early in the morning and stayed 
till sundown in the Swatow Chris- 
tian Institute, constructed of con- 
erete. The Institute Church held 
preaching services for these refu- 
gees, some of whom I baptised. 
In the four Swatow Baptist 
Churches 166 were baptised at 
Easter, a higher total than usual. 

In these times of unrest, ru- 
mours and stories germinate with 


is reported 


great ease. Whether fact or fic- 
tion, most of them reveal attitudes 
which actually exist. One such 
story says that a Chinese laborer 
was invited to give an impromptu 
speech at a communist political 
gathering. He begged to be ex- 
cused, but after much urging he 
reluctantly rose and said, ‘‘In 
past years the common man in 
China was like a turtle held 
tightly down by a foot pressing 
firmly on its shell. But now the 
average Chinese is like a turtle 
which has been turned over on 
its back, legs kicking, but com- 
pletely helpless!’’ 

The majority of common people 
are not concerned with philoso- 
phies of government. It was the 
hope for well-filled rice bowls 
which charmed them through 
many months, but now they have 
found that, at least temporarily, 
economic security is only a mir- 
age. Who can know whether the 
mood of disillusionment now prev- 
alent among the Chinese in this 
area is justifiable, or whether such 
a mood is bound to be part of any 
transition period? 


When Death Enters 
The Missionary’s Home 

One of the saddest stories to 
eome from Burma is told in a 
missionary report letter from 
Haka. A son was born to Rev. and 
Mrs. Robert Johnson and lived 
only half an hour. The circum- 
stances were particularly dis- 
tressing. Since the new arrival 
was not expected for some time, 
Mr. Johnson was out on an evan- 
gelistic tour of his field. He was 
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planning to take his wife by air- 
plane to the mission hospital in 
Moulmein on his return. But na- 
ture upset the time schedule and 
the baby arrived far ahead of 
time. There was no adequate med- 
ical care and the baby quickly 
died. Mr. Johnson did not learn 
of the circumstances until ten 
days after the tragedy when a 
messenger finally caught up with 
him in a remote village. He hiked 
the entire 140 miles back in seven 
days, fortunately finding his wife 
making good recovery. The infant 
son had been laid to rest in the 
little mission cemetery on the hill 
and the Christian villagers of 
Tiddim conducted a brief service 
of prayers and hymns in the Chin 
language. The girls of the church 
made a cross of wild flowers and 
placed it on the little grave. 


New Baptist Headquarters 
In Northern California 
The Northern California Bap- 
tist State Convention recently 
dedicated its new Headquarters 
Building at 375 Bellevue Avenue, 
Oakland, California, thus remov- 
ing to the mainland side of San 
Francisco Bay after many years 
in San Francisco city. Formerly a 
luxurious home the building was 
easily adapted for office and head- 
quarters purposes. It now houses 
six private offices, additional desk 
spaces for secretaries, an oak- 
paneled literature and display 
room, a large conference room, 
spacious stock and _ shipping 
rooms, and a_ beautifully ap- 
pointed guest room for the occu- 
pancy of visiting Baptist mission- 
aries, secretaries, pastors and lay- 
men who come to San Francisco 
on denominational business. On 
the upper floors three apartments 
and five single rooms for perma- 
nent residents, produce a rental 
income which will cover mainte- 
nance and operation of the entire 
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New Headquarters of Northern 
California Baptist State Convention 
building and will amortize the 
purchase and remodeling cost of 
$57,000 in 16 years. Any Baptist 
making a visit to the Pacific Coast 
is cordially invited to call at the 
new Headquarters. 


The Church of Christ 
At Pang T’Kwa, Burma 

One of the big events here was 
the organization of the Church of 
Christ at Pang T’Kwa with 37 
members. No other church had 
been organized in this area in 
more than 30 years and so this 
was a great occasion. A church 
covenant was translated; there 
was special music; delegates from 
other churches attended and 
brought greetings, officers were 
elected; and the service included 
several prayers of dedication. 
Then one week later at the annual 
meeting of the Taunggyi Associa- 
tion which was held at Lollem 60 
miles away to which Mr. Hackett 
drove a truckload of delegates, 
the new church at Pang T’Kwa 
was accepted as a member of the 
association and a gift voted to- 
ward the cost of erecting a church 
building—Marion 8S. Hackett, 
Taunggyi, Burma. 


A Record Year 
In Baptisms 

Last year 314 persons were 
baptized in Udayagiri, South In- 
dia. So far as I know, this is the 
greatest evangelistic ingathering 
ever made for this field in one 
year and I have looked up many 
old records. It certainly is the 








largest in my own missionary su- 
pervision. I thank God for his 
great power thus released. I also 
realise that it came in the year 
we installed M. Joshua as Field 
Minister, and he has bent all his 
energy to gospel touring. India 
ean best be won by her own peo- 
ple, when they are consecrated 
souls, anointed by the Holy 
Spirit. I am really embarrassed 
by this startling increase in our 
church family. It requires more 
workers and more funds to pay 
them. I now pray that God may 
lay the burden of this increase on 
the churches in Udayagiri. They 
must in the end be the human re- 
sponsible agent. I thank GOD for 
all these evidences of His power 
to transforming weak human in- 
struments to fit His eternal pur- 
poses.—Bizler Davis, Udayagiri. 


The Desperate Poverty 
of India 

Although I have been in India 
only a short time and have been 
in Bangalore studying the Telugu 
language and have not been ex- 
posed to the problems which con- 
front a station missionary, I have 
not been able to get away from 
the dire physical and spiritual 
poverty of India. How desperately 
they need a Friend. Each time I 
go into the market place I see 
little children begging, pitifully 
thin and wan children with empty 
but bloated stomachs, crippled 
children, leprous children, dirty 
children dressed in filthy rags 
with their long and tangled hair 
tumbling about their pleading 
faces. And there are also large 
numbers of blind people and the 
lame and the homeless. All cause 
me to return to my language 
study with a new and deeper sense 
of the privilege and the obligation 


to tell the people about our Lord 
Jesus Christ.—Robert Hodges, 


Bangalore, India. 
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Will the American People Approve 


Another Ambassador to the Pope? 


Convention President Edward H. Pruden’s timely letter 
in reply to a recent editorial in a Washington newspaper 


NE of the foremost issues of 
O the day confronting the 
American people is the appoint- 
ment of a successor to Mr. Myron 
C. Taylor as Ambassador to the 
Pope in Rome. The organization 
known as PROTESTANTS AND OTHER 
AMERICANS UNITED FOR THE SEP- 
ARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE, 
is appealing to Protestant leader- 
ship to face this with a positive 
program that will insure religious 
liberty for all of America. 

In a recent editorial THE 
WASHINGTON POST suggest- 
ed that disapproval of the Vati- 
can appointment was prompted 
purely by prejudice against the 
Roman Catholic Church. This 
newspaper stated that it had not 
yet seen an argument against the 
appointment that has had any 
sounder basis than historical prej- 
udice. It pointed out that the 
Vatican is a sovereign state and 
that the Pope commands a power- 
ful influence in world affairs. As 
proof of the fact that the Amer- 
ican principle of separation of 
church and state would not be 
compromised it cites the retain- 
ing of an embassy at the Vatican 
by the Japanese Government, 
and that non-Christian countries 
have found it advantageous to en- 
gage in diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican. The benefit of main- 
taining a listening post at the 
Vatican and a place of influence 
to offset the influences of other 
embassies during the last war, 
plus the need which President 


Roosevelt felt of reaching an 


understanding with the Pope in 
regard to certain aspects of his 
policies, are advanced as further 
reasons for such appointment. 
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Dr. Edward H. Pruden, Presi- 
dent of the American Baptist 
Convention and Pastor of the 
First Baptist Church in Wash- 
ington, wrote the following letter 
to The Post in answer to this 
editorial. His letter was published. 

I have long been an admirer 
of your fair and reasonable edi- 
torial policy, and am therefore 
all the more surprised to see your 
editorial, ‘‘Mission To The Vati- 
can.’’ The whole trend of the edi- 
torial is to the effect that your 
own reasons for approving such a 
mission are entirely valid and 
that all views to the contrary are 
prompted by prejudice. This trend 
reaches its peak in the closing 
paragraph in these words: ‘‘It is 
possible perhaps even probable, 
that prejudice may even at this 
stage of affairs be strong enough 
to block senatorial confirmation of 
Mr. Truman’s plan to nominate 





St. Peter’s Cathedral floodlighted 
during the Pope’s Holy Year 








a regular diplomatic representa- 
tive. But this is the sort of prej- 
udice that the country can now 
il afford.’’ 

Many of us do not accept your 
reasoning, and yet we feel that 
our reasons for opposing such a 


mission are above prejudice. 
There will be individuals on both 
sides who will not be motivated 
by prejudice, and there will be 
many on both sides who will be. 
I discovered long ago that no 
Protestant, however pure his mind 
and motives may be, can speak 
disapprovingly of anything re- 
motely related to the Roman 
Catholic Church without calling 
down upon his head the charge 
of being prejudiced. If your edi- 
torial is any indication of the 
line of argument which is to be 
used by those who approve a 
mission to the Vatican, the dis- 
cussion is going to be bitter in- 
deed; and if your early charge of 
prejudice is intended to discour- 
age any from speaking who may 
have honest and valid reasons 
for doing so, I can assure you 
that such effort will fail. 

Since there is very strong feel- 
ing among the American people 
on both sides of this question, 
whether motivated by sound logic 
or prejudice, one wonders if the 
benefits to be derived from such 
a mission will outweigh the dam- 
age which will be done by bring- 
ing up such a divisive matter at 
this time. 

Many of us who feel bound by 
conscience to oppose this mission 
admire the President a great deal, 
we therefore sincerely trust that 
nothing we say on this subject 
will be interpreted as any lack of 
respect or admiration for him. 
Certainly we can disagree with- 
out becoming disagreeable.—ED- 
WARD H. PRUDEN, Minister, 
First Baptist Church. 


(Continued on page 558) 
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Mrayer 


Your giving will help to teach Others the 
Power of Prayer 


World PRAYER Means World PEACE 


Support Your MISSIONARIES 
NOW 


Council on Missionary Cooperation American Baptist Convention 
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In addition to the question of 
an ambassadorship to the Vati- 
can, there are other trends which 
PROTESTANTS AND OTHER AMERI- 
CANS UNITED points out as warn- 
ing signs on the road to church- 
state union. Among these is the 
financial support of a country 
that persecute non-Catholics, as 
made possible by the recent Con- 
gressional authorization of a $62,- 
500,000 loan to Franco’s Catholic- 
dominated Spain. (See editorial 
on page 548.) 

John C. Mayne, assistant to the 
director in charge of the Refor- 
mation Day Service Preparations, 
in a recent letter added the point 
that, ‘‘Renewed and widespread 
pressure by the Hierarchy for the 
use of public school tax money 
has been so strong that legal re- 
course must be taken in several 
states to protect our Public 
School Funds and to enforce es- 
tablished law.”’ 

Assistance that churches may 
require in Protestant Rallies, in- 
cluding worship and service ma- 
terials as well as copies of Refor- 
mation Day addresses by Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam, Dr. C. Stan- 
ley Lowell, and Dr. Arnold Hil- 
mar Lowe, may be obtained by 
writing to John C. Mayne, Prot- 
estants and Other Americans 
United, 1633 Massachusetts Av- 
enue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Denominational Independence 
And Cooperative Unity 

The National Council of 
Churches will be organized at the 
Constituting Convention in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, November 28 to De- 
cember 1, 1950, when 27 leading 
Christian communions of Amer- 
ica will comprise the Council. 
The united impact of the Chris- 
tian forees will be greatly 
strengthened and denominational 
programs will be given even 
larger meaning when it is under- 
stood that they are not competi- 
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The emblem of the new National 
Council of Churches, indicating its 
national purpose 


tive efforts but parts of a great 
forward movement in which in- 
spirations, methods and materials 
are freely shared and in which 
denominations help one another. 
Church people should experience 
new hope and zeal for Christian- 
ity when they realize that a prac- 
tical working unity of great sig- 
nificance has been established 





Men and Missions Sunday 
November 12, 1950 


The 20th annual observance of 
MEN AND MISSIONS SUNDAY will 
occur this year on Sunday, No- 
vember 12th. The theme chosen 
by the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement is, ‘‘Men for the Mas- 
ter’s Mission.’’ The text for the 
day is Romans 10: 14-15. It is 
hoped that every church will rec- 
ognize this day. Most pastors will 
likely request laymen to speak 
briefly on the theme preceding 
the morning sermon in which the 
pastors may follow up the same 
thought. Material for the observ- 
ance of the day can be obtained 
either from the National Council 
of Northern Baptist Men, Secre- 
tary Edwin W. Parsons, 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. 
Y,. or from The Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement, F. J. Michel, 
Secretary, 19 South La Salle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


without cumprumising essential 
loyalties and convictions or de- 
nominational freedom of action. 

Among the proposed topics for 
discussion at Cleveland are: 
Christ in International Affairs, 
Christ in Politics and Govern- 
ment, Christ in the Home, Christ 
in Business and Industry, Christ 
in Missions Outreach, Christ in 
Personal Life. President Edward 
H. Pruden, of the American Bap- 
tist Convention in writing of the 
National Council has said, ‘‘I 
have been gratified by the way 
the churches have given their 
cooperation to this significant de- 
velopment. I believe the National 
Council is going to render a great 
service, and I am enthusiastic 
about it.’’ 


The First Half 
Of the Fiscal Year 

American Baptist churches 
have just closed the first half of 
their convention year which ex- 
tends from May Ist to October 
31st. This is a natural check point 
for all church giving. Churches 
should now have raised one half 
of their local and benevolence 
budgets. If some churches find at 
this halfway point that they are 
behind in their giving to mission- 
ary or local budgets, it will be 
easy to figure the per cent of in- 
crease in current giving necessary 
to raise the budget in full be- 
tween now and the close of the 
convention year, April 30, 1951. 

Many churches have had a suc- 
cessful summer and fall season. 
Their giving is refiected in the 
states record. According to the 
latest available figures the fol- 
lowing states are listed below 
with their per cent of increase 
over last year’s contribution to 
the unified budget during the 
first six months of the fiscal year. 
ARIZONA 
CONNECTICUT 

(Continued on page 575) 
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Samuel is a Baptist preacher of Hatigarb, Orissa. His grandfather is also seen bere, as they go out together for evangelism in the 
villages. Songs and testimonies convey the gospel message. Questions are answered. Bibles and other books are sold. And thus the 
work is carried along ways that become highways of the Kingdom. 


Keep the gospel moving along Kingdom highways as you pray and 


as you give. Include in your will a bequest for your Foreign Mission 


Societies. Make a gift on the annuity plan which assures you an 


income as long as you live. 


Write for the free descri ptive leaflets: 


YOUR WILL—Forrest Smith, Treasurer, American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 


ANNUITIES—A WAY TO GIVE AND TO RECEIVE—Jesse 
R. Wilson, Home Secretary, American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society 


MISSIONS 


BUILDING TOMORROW’S WORLD—-(Regarding both wills 
and annuities)—Annie E. Root, Treasurer, Woman’s Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


Address for both Societies: 152 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 











Below—Three lovely girls taking 
courses at Nowgong Baptist Mis- 
sion Training School, Assam 










Left—Miss Puspulota Bhuyan and 
student drawing map of Assam— 
Below—T bree girls on the Campus 





A lovely maiden was the only daughter of a faithful Mohammedan 
priest. He brought her to the Baptist mission training school 


HE new normal school ses- 

sion was beginning in Now- 
gong. Girls were arriving—some 
by foot, some by ox-cart, some by 
bus, some by train. A hackney 
stopped at the gate. I could see 
luggage on top of it; apparently 
someone was in the carriage, but 
why both doors and all the win- 
dows so tightly shut! The coach- 
man jumped down from his seat 
and swung open the door. An old, 
long-bearded, fez-capped Moham- 
medan gentleman stepped down, 
and then a heavily veiled figure 
erawled slowly out of the car- 
riage. The veil was made of such 
coarse material that the wearer 
could not see through it, and so 
there were two peep-holes for the 
eyes. It stretched from the crown 
of her head to her ankles. When 
she moved she looked like a walk- 
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By ANANDI KENOWAR 


ing pillar. I decided they must be 
orthodox Mohammedans from 
some backwoods area coming to 
see our school, for in this area, 
purdah ladies have long since cast 
away their veils. Very rarely does 
one see a veiled figure on the 
streets. 

Slowly they came up to the 
steps of the bungalow. The veil 
parted and a girl of about 23 
years of age folded her hands 
and shyly said, ‘‘ Namaskai.’’ It 
was apparent that she had been to 
some school before, but she was 
terribly frightened to be here. 
Solemnly the old man said, ‘‘I 
have brought my daughter, Jaha- 
nara, to take teachers’ training in 
your school. I am a Mohammedan 
priest and I hope you will give my 


daughter time off from school to 
read her Koran and say her pray- 
ers. A devout Mohammedan says 
his prayers five times a day. She 
is my only child. When she was a 
baby she lost her mother and she 
has never been away from home, 
even for a single night. I hope 
you will care for her as if she 
were your own child.”’ 

When one is trying to cram two 
years’ work into ten months, it is 
difficult to allow students to take 
time off from school. I wondered 
how long that arrangement would 
last. But Mohammedans are very 
sensitive about their religion; s0 
we thought it wiser to let matters 
rest at that. 

Jahanara wept bitterly when 
her father left for home. He 
would be 200 miles away from 
her. How could she stay ten 
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months away from home and 
among unbelievers and strangers? 

The girls took her to the train- 
ing class dormitory and tried to 
console her. They showed her 
their game-boards, the marked 
courts, racquets and balls, the 
vegetable garden, the flower gar- 
den; they even compared jewelry 
and saris. They gave her tea with 
lots of milk and sugar. 

Late that night it was reported 
to the matron that Jahanara had 
a severe headache. She was unable 
to sleep. The matron and the 
other training class girls put 
water on her head, massaged her 
forehead with ‘‘Vicks,’’ and 
fanned her. But she still groaned. 
‘*Nothing you do will help me,”’ 
she said. ‘‘I know He is punish- 
ing me. I have the Koran in my 
trunk. There are girls upstairs. 
The Koran in the trunk down- 
stairs is actually under the feet 
of the girls who are upstairs. Un- 
til I find a proper and respectable 
place for it, God will continue to 
punish me.’’ So the girls offered 
to take it upstairs. But they were 
unbelievers, Christians. How 
could she let them touch her Holy 
Book? After much discussion it 
ended by the girls taking the 
whole trunk upstairs for the 
night. 

The next morning our problem 
was to find a quiet place for Ja- 
hanara to spread her prayer mat 
for her prayers, and a holy 
enough place to keep the Koran. 
The principal suggested a cottage 
which was used only in cases of 
emergency. Of the two rooms, she 
thought Jahanara could use one. 
Jahanara inspected it. ‘‘It won’t 
do,’’ she said. ‘‘In the attie I 
see you have some things. The 
Koran cannot be kept under those 
things.’’ After looking at several 
places she finally consented to 
keep it in an old one-room sleep- 
ing cottage that had no attic, a 
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few yards away from the main 
dormitory. She wrapped her 
Koran carefully in a piece of 
cloth and placed it on top of a 
cupboard that was standing in a 
corner. It was under the roof, but 
under nothing else. The Koran 
should not be under anything. 

At home Jahanara had taught 
in a school about a mile away 
from her home. Since a respect- 
able, orthodox Mohammedan 
woman must not be looked at by 
any man except her nearest rela- 
tives, she walked to and from 
school heavily veiled from head to 
foot. She spent much time, both 
at home and in school, in saying 
her prayers and reading the 
Koran. She also taught the Koran 
to the Moslem girls in the school. 

Veils are unknown in our 
school. In fact, if the girls saw 
anybody in that kind of veil, they 
would marvel. Eventually Jaha- 
nara folded her veil and tucked it 
away in her trunk. The first few 
days she was out of the classes 
much of the time, giving more 
time to ablutions than to school. 

A new government rule now 
makes Bible study no longer com- 
pulsory but optional to non- 
Christians. So Jahanara was al- 
lowed to sit and study while the 
others were having their Bible 
class. She sat at the back of the 
room. Soon she was found to be 
not only listening, but also taking 
part in the discussions. Cau- 
tiously and gradually she began 
to move towards the front. At last 
she reached a seat in the front 
row. She was attending our 
chapel services, and also reading 
the Bible. She was intensely in- 
terested, as all Mohammedans are, 
in the stories of the Old Testa- 
ment. She would compare the 
stories with the stories in the 
Koran and discuss them with us. 
One day she bought a copy of the 
Old Testament. 





Strict Mohammedans never 
draw or model. Nor do they have 
their photographs taken, because 
all these are idols or images of 
things. We fully expected Jaha- 
nara to cut the drawing and clay 
modelling classes. At first she was 
afraid and hesitated, but soon en- 
tered into all the activities whole 
heartedly. Even the government 
regulations exempt a Mohamme- 
dan from modelling classes. But 
Jahanara was a new girl now. She 
was seeing a new light and get- 
ting new ideas. She had her draw- 
ing books and clay models all 
ready for the Inspectress of 
Schools to mark when examina- 
tion time came around. She even 
had herself photographed by a 
man photographer! 

The year was up. All the girls 
were going home or to their re- 
spective posts. Jahanara came to 
the office to say good-bye. She 
bought a New Testament. While 
in school she had used the school 
Testament. But now she was go- 
ing home and she wanted one of 
her own. She had the Testament 
in her hand as she got into the 
carriage with her father. 

A few days later we had a let- 
ter from her, saying, ‘‘I have ar- 
rived home safely, but sorry to 
say, I forgot to bring my Koran. 
Will you please sent it by post?’’ 
We wrapped it in the cleanest 
paper we could find and mailed it 
to her. 

A few months passed. Another 
buggy stopped at the gate. The 
doors and windows were wide 
open. In the buggy were a young 
man and a young woman—no 
veil, not even the end of her sari 
on the woman’s head. Jahanara 
had come to see us. And with her 
was her fiancé. This was the new 
Jahanara. What a difference! 

Jahanara did not become a 
Christian while she was here, but 
we know her heart was touched. 
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T was a rainy night and I was 
suggesting that my eleven- 
year-old son, Bob, spend the eve- 
ning at home. ‘‘But Mother,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘I gotta be there.’’ 
Pleading to go to the junior group 
of the Baptist Youth Fellowship, 
he continued, ‘‘ You see, I prom- 
ised Miss Hoyt and Miss Patter- 
son I’d be there. I have a part in 
the program. And besides, I want 
to go.’’ So of course he went. 
That was my introduction to 
the Field Work carried on by the 
young women students of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Training School of 
Chicago. Mary Hoyt and Eula 
Patterson were doing their field 
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Training Young Women for Christian Leadership 


An interesting glimpse into the life of the Baptist Missionary 
Training School in Chicago, LIIl., 
its deeply spiritual emphasis, and its helpful program of field 
work that prepares its students for effective Christian service 
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A Conjerence on tieid W ork—Miss Vorothy Shimp, Supervisor, Miss 
Alethea Kose, Instructor in Religious Education, and a student 


By HELEN S. DOLD 


work at the North Shore Baptist 
Church, directing the program of 
the junior group, helping them 
plan their worship service, and 
supervising their handwork. In 
Chicago and in neighboring sub- 
urbs the 150 young women at- 
tending the Training School are 
doing outstanding work in Sun- 
day school classes and youth 
groups in the churches, in club 
work in Christian Centers, and in 
week day religious education pro- 
grams. They work with many ra- 
cial groups. Miss Dorothy Shimp, 
Supervisor of the Field Work, as- 
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its fine student fellowship, 

















sisted by Miss Alethea Kose, In- 
structor in Religious Education, 
help the girls plan their lessons 
in advance, and with them evalu- 
ates each session afterwards. 

In order to train young women 
for Christian leadership the Bap- 
tist Missionary Training School 
was founded in 1881, four years 
after the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society was 
founded. The school, located three 
blocks from beautiful Lake Michi- 
gan and 30 blocks from the heart 
of Chicago’s loop, has two build- 
ings, the three-story Neuveen 
House, and the six-story Donnelly 
Hall. 
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Une day this past summer when 
| stopped at B.M.T.S., I heard the 
sound of pounding and hammer- 
ing coming from an upper floor of 
Donnelly Hall. Mr. Roy Weed, 
business manager of the school, 
explained that the work of re- 
modelling the library had begun. 
High on the sixth floor of Don- 
nelly Hall, above the noise of the 
busy city streets, is the library of 
the school which was being re- 
modelled to make more space for 
books and more room for quiet 
reading and meditation. Rows of 
books were being placed in new 
metal stacks. A new librarian, 
Miss Aime Kangro, arrived last 
April. She is a DP from Estonia. 
She brought with her her 70-year 
old mother, who lives at the school 
with her daughter. Mrs. Kangro 
is a quiet, retiring woman whose 
philosophy is easily discerned as 
not to be ministered unto but to 
minister. Miss Kangro speaks 
seven languages fluently. She 
wrote of herself: ‘‘I worked for 
five years as secretary to the Act- 
ing Consul of France in my home 
town and was during eight years 
or so in charge of two private li- 
braries. In Germany I worked as 
translator and chief checker of 
the Translation Section of War 
Crimes Group of the U. S. Army. 
My last position was that of 
Senior Individual Migration Offi- 
cer with Church World Service 
which I held until I left Germany 
for the USA.’’ Of B.M.T\S. this 
newcomer to our land says: ‘‘I 
was deeply moved by the recep- 
tion the students and the faculty 
members gave us. I think that the 
girls with their readiness to serve 
and to share, their manifold tal- 
ents, their poise and pleasant man- 
ners are a highly encouraging ex- 
perience after the people I have 
met in the past ten years. I am 
also greatly impressed by the 
democratic spirit prevailing in 
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the school and the exemplary re- 
lationship between the teachers 
and the students.”’ 

A small but favorite spot of all 
B.M.T.S. girls is the Prayer Room 
in the Pent House on top of Don- 
nelly Hall. Of this room the girls 
themselves wrote in their Year 
Book, The Beacon: ‘‘High above 
the noisy cry of the city and the 
busy life at B.M.T.S. we seek God 
in our Upper Room where we find 
a reservoir of strength. In our 
haven of prayer we have two win- 
dows: the window of Inspiration 
which looks upon the spacious fir- 
mament and God’s handiwork; 
and the window of Service, 
which looks into the heart of a 
well-worn city pleading for help 
and love, and we are reminded of 
the millions who are still in dark- 
ness. In our Upper Room, apart 
from worldly strife, we gain a 
peace that comes only from on 
high. For quiet solitude we close 
its door, to meditate and pray, to 
seek and find.’’ 

The students are also discover- 
ing corporate well-springs of the 
devotional life. This has expressed 
itself in many spontaneous cell 
groups that have organized them- 
selves, in a decision on the part of 
the students to experiment with 
periods of silent corporate prayer 
each week, and in several study 
groups following down particular 
aspects of prayer. It was in part 
in response to such emphasis that 
the students themselves came to 
realize their responsibility and 
decided to bring two foreign stu- 
dents to this country at their ex- 
pense. 

A second thing, closely related 
to this, has been a very real growth 
of the stature of student govern- 
ment. The students themselves or- 
ganized a Grievance Committee 
and went to work to deal with 
many of the problems of discipline 
that arose out of their living to- 








gether. The experience was not 
perfect, but it was deeply signifi- 
cant in that it represented the 
students’ own decision and in 
that it did work surprisingly well. 

This vitality in the student body 
is a good sign, because our pur- 
pose at the school is not only to 
prepare students for something to 
come, but to help them in a living 
discovery of the thing itself. 

The president of B.M.T.S., Rob- 
ert Beaven, knows, encourages, 
and inspires each girl. Himself a 
scholar, he has brought to the 
school an able faculty; himself a 
leader, he is helping to train the 
girls to be leaders in a world 
where Christian leadership is 
greatly needed; himself a deeply 
spiritual man, he is leading the 
girls in rich spiritual experience. 
Of the President’s Prayer Meet- 
ing held each Thursday evening 
in the President’s apartment, one 
of the students wrote: ‘‘Here we 
share our daily experiences that 
have brought us into a closer walk 
with God. This kind of Christian 
fellowship helps us to deepen our 
spiritual roots and to regain and 
strengthen our courage and trust 
in God our Maker.”’ 

In May, 1950, at the Founders’ 
Day Celebration the last payment 
was made on the two buildings 
now being used. A new building 
was purchased in September, a 
red brick apartment building four 
doors west of Donnelly Hall. This 
is to house faculty members and 
to take care of a larger student 
body. This building has not been 
named. For that matter it is not 
paid for. Perhaps someone would 
like to name it—and also pay for 
it. It will be paid for by friends 
of B.M.T.S. in all parts of the 
world who realize that here is an 
investment that really pays. From 
these halls will go forth young 
women trained and saying : ‘‘ Here 
am I. Send me.”’ 
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The Library of Missionary Education Books 


Every year’s Reading Program 
adds some new books to those sug- 
gested and approved in previous 
years. This increases the number 
of books which may be circulated 
and enriches the resources for a 
wider and more effective Mission- 
ary Education program. 

Many of the books available in 
any one year may be useful in 
succeeding years. There are al- 
ways those who for some reason 
did not read some book in the year 
of its study who will still find it 
stimulating and instructive. 

If the point system is used to 
motivate for reading it is well to 
keep in mind that ten points per 
book is granted for books in the 
current study theme. (Certain 
exceptions are listed in the Read- 
ing Program rules in Friends 

‘Through Books. All previously 
listed books count only five points. 

The new Library of Missionary 
Education Books is now ready 
and may be ordered from the 

Baptist Literature Bureau at 152 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
New York, at 35 cents a copy. 
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Bible Book of the Month 
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Individual copies of The Bible 
Book-of-the-Month Bookmark 
may be obtained from Baptist 
Literature Bureau, 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, New York, 
or your nearest Baptist Bookstore. 
Please order in quantities of 20 or 
more. Price, 50 cents per 100. 
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Read Luke in December 


The popular Bible Book-of-the- 
Month plan suggests Luke with 
the wonderful Christmas stories 
for the month of December. 

An illustrated version of the 
Gospel of Luke in which there are 
several scores of pictures of the 
Holy Land and its people will add 
much interest and light to the 
reading of this story. Each unit 
of the gospel story is in para- 
graph form. Copies may be ob- 
tained from The American Bible 
Society, 450 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, New York, at 6 cents a 
copy. For 50 or more copies they 
may be had at 5 cents. 
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Activity Centered Program 
For Men 

*‘It requires laymen to under- 
stand, to interest and to enlist 
laymen. In nothing has this been 
proved to be more true than in 
the case of generating missionary 
conviction and devotion,’’ said 
Dr. John R. Mott. 

Psychologically and education- 
ally this will be done best by the 
challenge of a big job that needs 
to be done. The leaflet Men and 
World Missions issued coopera- 
tively by the National Council of 
Northern Baptist Men and the 
Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation lists such activities on a 
month to month basis. Any num- 
ber of men can get started on one 
or a few of these projects. 

A list of resource books imple- 
ments this program. For addi- 
tional materials write to the 
above departments. The leaflet 
also may be had by writing the 
Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation at 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, New York, in such 
numbers as may be useful. 
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The Baptist World Alliance was 
held in Cleveland: in July. This 
was the first Alliance meeting 
which Joel Sorenson of Sweden 
attended as Youth Secretary for 
the Alliance. Joel is known to 
many young people of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention who will 
be happy to have his leadership in 
the affairs of young Baptists. He 
sends us this message which fol- 
lows: 

Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 

‘*Our world-wide Baptist Youth 
Fellowship truly is a great fellow- 
ship, but it must never be forgot- 
ten that it is built by local groups 
of faithful young Baptists. Our 
work is, first of all, done in the 
local places, not in the top of the 
international organizations. It is 
true that the Baptist World Alli- 
ance can speak with power through 
its congresses and leaders—and 
has done so. But our basic testi- 
mony to our generation is given 
through the many thousands of 
churches and their young people 
in different nations. 

‘‘Thus, most important, today, 
is that our Baptist youth work is 
what it should be in our churches. 
You all know the serious situation, 
in which we live. The fact that 
pagan races seem to gain ground 
in many lands, and that the in- 
difference to our Christian faith in 
our own countries seems to grow, 
is no reason for losing hope. On 
the contrary, when it gets darker, 
we know that God always is about 
to do something. History is in 
His hands. What He has started, 
He will fulfill. Do not worry, don’t 
give away for pessimism, take 
heart—God is a God of power and 
action. 

**Young Baptists! This time of- 
fers one of the greatest challenges 
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Rev. Joel Sorenson of Sweden, 
Youth Secretary, Baptist World 
Alliance 


to wholehearted Christian living 
and witness that history has ever 
seen. And the greatest of our faith 
is that the great God has chosen 
us to serve His purpose. You are 
ealled with a high calling, God 
waits for just you, and He counts 
upon you. 

There are three things I want 
young Baptists to realize. First, 
Christianity is new life in Christ. 
A vital experience with Christ 
with forgiveness, peace, joy, and 
strength as gifts—that is at the 
heart of our Christian faith. Chris- 
tianity is not a formal religion, 
it is not primarily—a matter of 
trying to be good or do good. 

Second, our faith must be deeply 
rooted. We must know what we 
stand for, we must be able to pre- 
sent reasons for our Christian 
convictions. Only those who are 
firm in their faith will be able to 








stand upright in the hard struggle 
with the secular forces and give a 
vital contribution to the total 
Christian witness. 

Third, our faith must be ez- 
pressed in service. There is the 
urgent call to personal soul-win- 
ning. Yet, we must come to terms 
with the young people one by one! 
And there is the urgent call to 
further the establishment of God’s 
righteousness in our societies. Our 
Christian testimony is complete 
only if we present also the social 
implications of our Christian faith 
as they grow right out of the 
Gospel itself. 

United in prayer and action we 
shall not fail, for with God is the 
Power, and His is the Kingdom !’’ 

Very sincerely yours, 
Joel Sorenson 


Unique Programs 

Have you sometimes wished for 
something novel, or different or 
striking in the way of material for 
programs or worship services? 
Your answer may be in the new 
book by Margaret T. Applegarth, 
Right Here, Right Now which in- 
eludes some thirty suggested pro- 
grams. Examples of what may be 
found in this volume are ‘‘ White 
Elephant at the Door,’’ a steward- 
ship program, ‘‘ Beyond the Line 
of Duty’’ on acts of service, ‘‘ The 
Good Samaritan Rides Again’’ on 
prejudice, ‘‘The Foot Cannot Say 
to the Ear’’ an antiphonal service 
on ‘‘eall’’ and ‘‘action,’’ ‘‘ And 
Mary Pondered,’’ the Christmas 
story retold. The volume is $2.75. 


Youth at the Alliance 
Young people of the American 
Baptist Convention were well rep- 
resented at the Baptist World 
Alliance at its meetings in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Miss Hermann gives 
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The Reception line at the Boston 
Guild Tea 


here a brief account of youth do- 
ings at the Alliance. 

**Do you dream about being 
able to go on a trip around the 
world? Those of us who were at the 
Cleveland meetings of the Baptist 
World Alliance took such a trip 
every day. One after another 


great Baptist leaders from nation 
after nation took us to their coun- 
tries that we might visit their 
churches, see the country, meet 
people, and share their Christian 
fellowship. As young people we 


had a good many special oppor- 
tunities such as youth night, 
nightly pow-wows, and youth sec- 
tion meetings which gave us addi- 
tional opportunities to really know 
folks from around the world.”’ 

Sunday night was declared by 
the planning committee of the 
Baptist World Alliance as Youth 
Night. A special committee made 
up of young people and youth 
leaders met throughout the year to 
decide what would be done and 
who would present the concern 
and witness which young Baptists 
are compelled to make in our day. 
Benny Jones of Canada, David 
Coates of Scotland, Gunter Wag- 
ner of Germany, Cristobal Sein of 
Burma, and Jack Robinson of 
Texas took us around the world 
through the eyes of youth. 

Each night young people met 
at the Euclid Avenue Baptist 
Church where we sang and were 
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introduced to youth leaders from 
many of the countries. 

‘*Twenty-five persons elected at 
a Youth Sectional meeting, held 
on the occasion of each World 
Congress of the Baptist World 
Alliance, at least ten of whom 
should be under thirty years of 
age. ... Ten additional members 
to be co-opted as full members of 
the committee on the recommenda- 
tion of a Young Baptist World 
Conference or on the initiative of 
the committee itself. . . .’’ This is 
the way the new constitution of 
the Youth Committee of the Bap- 
tist World Alliance reads and as 
you can see youth thinking is 
guaranteed for developing pro- 
grams of youth within the Baptist 
World Alliance. Youth service 
projects, regional and sectional 
youth conferences,—these and 
more will be the activities de- 
veloped by you and for you as 
young Baptists together join 
in work and devotion. 


Guild Tea at Boston 


A very delightful Guild Tea 
was held, just before the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention, in Bos- 
ton at the First Baptist Church 
on May 20 from 4:00 to 6:00 
o’clock. In the receiving line were 
Mrs. Howard G. Colwell, Presi- 
dent of the Convention, Mrs. C. 
Everard Deems, Mrs. Leslie E. 
Swain, Mrs. Harold L. Brown, 
Mrs. Kenneth Cober, Miss Elsie P. 
Kappen, Miss Cay Hermann and 
Miss Audrey Wolfe. 

The Massachusetts Guild groups 
made the local arrangements and 
served as hostesses. Three Massa- 
chusetts Guild girls gave delight- 
ful musical numbers. The arrange- 
ments for the tea were in the 
hands of the Guild of Massachu- 
setts under the able leadership of 
Miss Ardis C. Griffin, World Ser- 
vice Secretary for Eastern Massa- 
chusetts. 


Hilda Abella (right) of Cuba and 
a Guild friend 


Personality Plus 


We have had in our midst dur- 
ing the past summer a delightful 
personality in Hilda Abella from 
Baracoa, Cuba, famous as the 
landing spot of Columbus. Her 
presence here has enriched all 
who know her, and had made her 
country of Cuba seem even nearer 
and much better understood. 

Miss Abella is an English 
teacher in Baracoa where three 
hundred pupils of all ages attend 
the school and where ten other 
teachers work with her to give 
them a working knowledge of the 
English language. But Miss 
Abella also finds time to put her 
teaching art to use in her church. 
Her emphasis in all this work has 
been on young people. 

In the few months since she 
came to the States she had been in 
some ten states and had attended 
Woman’s Association meetings, 
Senior High and Junior High and 
girls’ camps, Woman’s House 
Parties and local churches. She 
attendéd one State Guild House 
Party and was one of the special 
guests at the National Guild 
House Party at Green Lake. She 
is pictured on these pages talking 
with a Green Lake friend. 

As Hilda returns to Cuba she 
goes with our love and our best 
wishes for the fine work she is 
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doing for Christ in her homeland. 
Through her we send our greet- 
ings to the Guild girls and all 
Baptist young people of Cuba. 


Boys’ Vesper Service 

While we are thinking of Ves- 
per Day here is the story of an 
observance by boys which was held 
in the spring. 

The Annual Royal Ambassador 
Vesper Service of the New Eng- 
land Association of Roya: Ambas- 
sadors was heid in the First Bap- 
(ist Church of Milton, Mass., with 
a capacity crowd. The R.A. flag 
was awarded to the Seagrave 
Chapter of the United Baptist 
Church of Lowell, Mass. who had 
44 present. The Ammon Chapter 
of the Stratford Street Baptist 
Church of West Roxbury was 
second with 18 and the Bailey 
Chapter of the First Baptist 
Church of Reading took third 
place with 17. 

Boys from different chapters 
participated in the service giving 
the invocation, reading the scrip- 
ture, ushering, taking the offer- 
ing, and having a part in a very 
excellent instrumental number. 


Dear Friends, 

Please forgive me for not writ- 
ing way back in March, as I fully 
intended to do! I won’t try to 
make any excuses, except to say 
that this spring in Tokyo has 
been an extremely busy time for 
Mrs. Friedell and me. My plan 
was to write to you in March 
about the March 3rd Girls’ Doll 
Festival. Well, that letter didn’t 
get written, so I decided to wait 
and include with it a story about 
the May 5th Boys’ Festival. Even 
that didn’t get written, and now 
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The speaker was Rev. Shinje 
Iwanura from Tokyo, Japan and 
now a student at Andover New- 
ton Theological School. He has 
served as Assistant Pastor in his 
father’s church in Tokyo, has 
written books on philosophy, chil- 
dren’s stories and dramas, is an 
accomplished magician, a youth 
leader, and is to take charge of 
Summer Conferences of Religious 
Education upon his return to 
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MISSTONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s World Crusade 


it’s the middle of July! As the 
Japanese say, ‘‘sumimasen”’ or, 
I’m sorry. 

Before I write about the fes- 
tivals, you may be interested to 
know that we are right now in 
the midst of the summer rainy 
season, called ‘‘Nyubai,’’ or 
‘*Baiu.’’ It’s hot and muggy, but 
this year there’s rather little rain. 
Soon we should have a big light- 
ning and thunder storm, and 
after that it won’t be quite so 
muggy, although it will continue 
to be very, very hot. 










Japan after completing his studies 
at Andover Newton and Harvard. 
His message was stirring and 
most challenging as he told of the 
rapid growth of Christianity in 
these years after the war and the 
hope and plans of Christians in 
Japan. 


Meet the Author 


Young people who read or study 
about the Near East this year will 
be interested in the book Assign- 
ment: Near East written by James 
Batal, himself a Christian Arab. 
One-third of the delegates and ad- 
visers from the Near East who, at 
San Francisco, shared in the 
drawing up of the U.N. Charter, 
were educated in Christian or 
Christian-inspired schools in their 
native lands. James Batal is the 
son of Christian Arabs who came 
to the United States from Zahle, 
Lebanon. By profession, a news- 
paper man, during World War II 
he was assigned to official govern- 
ment duty in Cairo. While travel- 
ing throughout many Near East- 
ern lands he gathered much of the 
information that he has recently 
set down in this book. 








Now, for those festivals. The 
time for the Girls’ Doll Festival 
is easy to remember, because it 
always comes on the 3rd day of 
the 3rd month. I have asked Miss 
Stansbury to print two pictures 
again. In one picture you will see 
a little American girl all dressed 
up in her Japanese kimono, and 


‘behind her the doll collection, 


called ‘‘O-hino-sama.’’ The little 
girl is our daughter, Nancy, cele- 
brating her first ‘‘O-hino-sama’’ 
at the age of 9 months. She looks 
rather solemn because she visited 
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—— 


Nancy Fridell 


the hospital the very morning this 
picture was taken and had a ty- 
phoid vaccination. 

On the top shelf of the ‘‘O- 
hino-sama,’’ as you can see, sit 
the Emperor and Empress, in all 
of their royal splendor. Below 
them are always the three court 
ladies, below them the five musi- 
cians, and below them various 
pieces of Japanese furniture. 

As with our Christmas trees, 
the Japanese girls are eager to 
put out the ‘‘O-hino-sama’’ about 
a week or so before the time of 
the festival, and they usually 
leave it up a few days afterward, 
too. The meaning of the festival, 
of course, centers around the two 
main figures, the Emperor and 
Empress, who symbolize all that 
the Japanese child respects in his 
daily life. 

The Boys’ Festival always 
comes on the 5th day of the 5th 
month, but, as in the case of the 
girls, preparations begin long in 
advance. A week or two before 
May 5th one can see paper or 
eloth fish, of all different sizes 
and colors, flying from poles in 
the fields or, as is usually the 
ease, from the tops of houses. 
They are hollow through the cen- 
ter with a ring at the nose to let 
the wind pass through—just like 
the vanes over airports. Some- 
times they reach a length of 22 
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feet ur more, but others may be 
only a couple of feet long. 

In the picture printed with 
this letter you can see my father- 
in-law, Mr. Willard Topping, 
standing with several boys and 
young men, under five rather 
large fish flying in the breeze. In 
the background can be seen still 
another group of fish. The fish is 
the carp, and the meaning is that 
just as the carp swim upstream 
against the strong river current, 
so the boys of the household must 
learn to be strong in the face of 
difficulty and danger. There is 
usually a display inside the 
house, as well as the fish outside. 
This consists of Japanese armor 
and figures of famous Japanese 
legendary persons and heroes. 

This will be my last letter to 
you, and I want to say thank you 
for being such good letter friends 
with me—especially those of you 
who have actually written to us in 
reply to these letters in MIS- 
SIONS Magazine. You have been 
generous to send so many pack- 
ages of relief clothes and Sunday 
School materials for needy Japa- 
nese friends, and there has been a 
big response to the suggestion 
that you write letters to ‘‘pen 
pals.’’ If you haven’t heard from 
us or from your pen pal as yet, 
please be patient, as it has been 
quite a job to handle all of the 
correspondence. Many Japanese 
boys and girls are already writ- 
ing to some of you as a result of 
your requests. 

The war in Korea is on our 
minds these days, here as well as 
back at home. As I write, the 
American GI’s are building up 
their ‘‘No passing’’ line of de- 
fense along the Kum River, and 
tanks and guns and planes and 
soldiers are pouring through 
Japan in a growing stream of 
military strength. 








Just this thought, though. There 
is another line of defense even 
more important than the Kum 
river, and that is the spiritual 
strength of our great nation. That 
line of defense cannot be seen, 
but it can be felt—and it runs 
through the heart of every Amer- 
ican man, woman and child. 

Let us never forget that unless 
we are strong in the moral 
strength of God, no number of 
tanks and guns and planes will be 
enough to save either us or this 
world from destruction. The Old 
Testament prophet Zechariah 
spoke words of eternal truth when 
he said. ‘‘Not by might, nor by 
power, but by my spirit, saith the 
Lord of hosts.’’ Your Christian 
job, and mine, is to live so com- 
pletely in the strength of God 
every day that the moral strength 
of our great nation will be equal 
to the task. 

Mrs. Fridell joins me in say- 
ing ‘‘sayonara’’ (good-bye), and 
we hope we will have another 
chance to write to you sometime 
—or, better yet, to meet you in 
person. Until then, remember 


Japan, and all of our evangelistic 





W. F. Topping at Boys’ Festival 
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work both at home and abroad, 
and pray with us that boys and 
girls all over this world will give 
their hearts to Jesus Christ as 
their Friend, Saviour and Lord. 
Yours sincerely, 
W. M. Fridell 

P.S. The APO address for the 
Fridells has been cancelled. Please 
use the following address for 
them : 
Rev. and Mrs. W. M. Fridell 
550, 1-chome, Totsuka-Machi, 
Shinjuku-Ku 
Tokyo, Japan 


An Adventure in Friendship 


The Adventure in Friendship 
of the Primary Department of the 
First Baptist Church, Norwich, 
New York, started at our Wom- 
en’s House Party at Hamilton, 
New York, Sept. 1949. Several of 
our women heard Mrs. Ayako 
Hino tell the story of her little 
boy’s prayer for milk to replace 
his usual breakfast of cornstarch 
and water. I told the story to our 
primary department at their 
monthly missionary service, and 
the superintendent, Mrs. Lewis 
Mott, asked the children if they 
would not like to answer Shinji’s 
prayer, by sending powdered milk 
to him. They were anxious to do 
so, and planned a special service. 

The Sunday before the offering 
was taken each child carried home 
a paper milk bottle, as a reminder 
of the gift to be brought the next 
Sunday. The day of the offering 
arrived. The first grade served 
the entire department a little 
cornstarch and water in paper 
cups, so each one could see how 
different it was from milk. The 
offering was taken in a milk bottle 
and was enough to send sixteen 
pounds of powdered milk to our 
little friend. With our gift went 
the love and best wishes of the 
children. 
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The children were so pleased 
when Shinji’s grandmother wrote 
them that the gift had arrived. 
When I wrote Mrs. Hino at 
Keuka College for Shinji’s ad- 
dress, she sent the children 
Christmas cards which Shinji had 
made in his kindergarten. These 
were posted on the Primary bul- 
letin board, and enjoyed by the 
children. 

These children have read many 
missionary books. Last year 32 
Primary children read 249 books. 
They have also enjoyed the Che- 
nango Association Traveling 


Children’s Missionary Library 
this year. They are a group of en- 
thusiastic missionary-minded chil- 
dren. Mrs. Maude E. Quincy 





Primary Department, First Baptist 
Church, Norwich, N.Y. 


Keep a Record of Children’s 
Giving 
By FLORENCE STANSBURY 


Truly we can say with Paul 
‘“‘The Lord loveth a cheerful 
giver,’’ and just as truly we can 
say children are the most cheerful 
of all givers. 

Have you as a leader ever 
stopped to ask yourself whether 
you’ve helped your children to 
have the fullness of joy that 
comes in such sharing? All too 
many times in our excitement 
over a new project we present it 
to the children and with them de- 
cide to participate in it determin- 
ing a date for its culmination. 

Do you help the children as 
they plan the project to make 








posters to remind themselves and 
help others to know about it? If 
it is giving of money the children 
will be glad to work out some kind 
of a poster on which the amount 
each Sunday can be recorded. 

It’s thrilling to see how much 
children do give over a period of 
time. Children need to feel this 
satisfaction of giving. To count 
money month by month and send 
it through is good stewardship 
training for boys and girls. To 
see these amounts accumulate 
over the year gives both you and 
the boys and girls a real sense of 
achievement. Keep a record this 
year that all can see and take 
pride in. You’ll be amazed, too, 
when next May comes and you 
ean count up with your boys and 
girls their giving to others over 
the year! 

Take a picture of your posters 
and charts—we’ll use them. 


Bibles for Japan 


One of the service projects of 
the Vacation Church School 
groups for this year was Sending 
Bibles to Japan! The money given 
by the children was sent through 
the regular channels of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention. When it 
seemed likely that most of the 
money had been received it was 
sent to the American Bible So- 
ciety who handles the distribu- 
tion for us through our Baptist 
missionary on the field. Rev. Wil- 
bur M. Fridell whom many of you 
know will distribute these Bibles 
for us. Thank you for helping to 
send the Bible into a part of the 
world where it is greatly needed 
and eagerly sought. Isn’t this a 
wonderful report ? 


Dear Miss Stansbury, 

We are very grateful to the 
children of the Baptist Vacation 
Church Schools for the contribu- 

(Continued on page 574) 
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Cross WORD PUZZLE 


Additional space required in 
this issue to accommodate an in- 
increasing number of advertisers 
who find MISSIONS a valuable 
medium in which to bring their 
institutions, causes, and products 


to the attention of its readers (See 
Covers II, III, and IV, also pages 
515-518, 551-553, and 570-576), 
has compelled the omission this 
month of the CROSS WORD 
PUZZLE PAGE. 











THE CONFERENCE TABLE 


EVERY WOMAN SERVING THROUGH CHURCH 














She Loves to Tell the Story 
Brief Suggestions About a Speaker for your Woman’s Society 


By RUTH D. ALLEN 


1D° you remember when you at- 

tended a State House Party, 
or a Summer Conference on Mis- 
sions, what a thrill you felt in 
being able to visit with one of our 
Home Missionaries, and to find 
that she was a real person like 
yourself? Do you remember how 
you sat on the edge of your chair 
during a program, torn between 
the desire to watch her as she 
spoke, and the urge to write down 
all her words, so that you could 
share with the women back home 
all the interest you were experi- 
encing? You probably vowed right 
then to study short-hand before 
the next conference! 


that missionary to speak in your 
ehurch, you discovered that her 
furlough was too short and that 
she had to be back at her work 
even before your programs would 
begin. Besides you knew that it 
costs money to send missionaries 
to the larger conferences, and 
probably it would not be possible 
to supply one missionary for each 
of our 6100 churches if there were 
to be any work to tell about. 
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Even when you did the best you 
could at reporting on the confer- 
ence, you knew that you could not 
tell a satisfactory story about even 
one of the missionaries, for you 
had never thought to visit a Home 
Mission field which might be near 
you, or in the path of a vacation 
trip. You were almost discour- 
aged. 

Then you discovered that there 
are Home Mission speakers right 
in your own state and in your own 
association, and possibly in your 
own church. If you investigated 
you found out that the speaker 
nearest you is prepared and eager 
to come to your Woman’s Society 
and tell you all about some phase 
of our Home Mission work, per- 
haps telling you in detail about 
some particular missionary and 
what she does. 

If you should need a talk about 
some special field or work, and if 
you should make your needs 
known in plenty of time, your 
speaker would inform herself on 
that topic, and be ready to fill 
your need. 

If yours is a Woman’s Society 
of many members whose annual 
programs are all made up early, 
you might use a Home Missions 
speaker in a Circle meeting to 
round out your study program. If 
yours is a smaller Society and you 
depend on outside speakers, you 











When you tried to arrange for DEPT. 63, SCRANTON 2,PA. 
WABFMS 
A cet Our Z F 
Meet Our Moslem Neighbors 
F To the millions of Moslems in the Near East, add. . . 
M 
5 one and one-half millions in Belgian Congo 











Any Mohammedan who abandons his religion may know 
the death penalty . . . yet some do accept Christ and are 
baptized in the face of consequences. 





* For a copy of this leaflet or additional information, write to 


Miss Irene A. Jones 


WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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may have a cancellation and would 
then be glad to know that a Home 
Mission Speaker is prepared to 
help you. But if yours is a rural 
or an isolated church, then you 
are fortunate indeed, for you 
might ask one of your own mem- 
bers to be your Home Mission 
Speaker. You could plan with her 
for the talks she would be giving 
for you during the year, and she 
would write to the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, telling them what topic 
she wants to use, and asking for 
material on that topic. 

By using a Home Mission 
speaker you will become better ac- 


@ THEY SERVED THEIR DAY AND 


Mrs. Walter C. Mason 
A TripuTe By ARCHIBALD G. ADAMS 


Florence Nightingale Smith Mason 
was a Christian World Citizen, whose 
missionary interest knew no horizon, 
and on whose Christian world the sun 
never set. Her. horizon was early 
pushed out by her distinguished 
surgeon father, Dr. Stephen Smith, 
of New York, who took her to Paris 
when he represented the United 
States at an International Sanitary 
Conference. Later she was a Junior 
Secretary of the Woman’s Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society in charge of 
work for girls and young women in 
the southern New York Association, 
then called The Farther Lights. Her 
father felt that such a position re- 
quired better knowledge of the mis- 
sion fields, so he sent her on a trip 
around the world. On the trip to India 
she met a recent graduate from Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary, going to 
assist his missionary father in the 
Garo Hills of Assam. He persuaded 
her to join hands and hearts with him 
in his own missionary service. For 
six years she lived and labored with 
him in Assam. On the death of her 
mother she returned to America to 
help eare for her father. A severe 
illness prevented her return to Assam, 
but she released her husband as he 
was needed on the field. Upon his 
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quainted with the entire program 
of your Home Mission Societies 
and: you will come to know your 
missionaries, their problems and 
their joys as though they were 
your own,—which they are! 


WORLD COMMUNITY DAY 
Friday, November 3 


American church women in 
thousands of communities will ob- 
serve World Community Day on 
November 3rd, with special pro- 
grams and projects based on the 
theme, ‘‘Love Thy Neighbor.’’ 
This annual observance is spon- 
sored by the United Council of 
Church Women which represents 
Protestant women in more than 


return from Assam she released him 
again for Y.M.C.A. service in France 
during World War I. After the war 
she became a pastors wife when Mr. 
Mason entered the pastorate and she 
served most effectively with him for 
20 years at Montour Falls, N. Y. and 
at Albany, N. Y. She rendered dis- 
tinguished voluntary service in several 
capacities and in later years acting as 
Deputation Secretary for the Wo- 
men’s Missionary Societies for New 
York State, writing over a thousand 
letters a year in placing missionary 
speakers in churches. After Mr. 
Mason retired from the active pas- 
torate, she labored with him in several 
interim pastorates in Pennsylvania. 
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80 denominations in state and 
local women’s councils across the 
United States. A pamphlet of pro- 
gram suggestions, The Call, has 
been issued, and copies are avail- 
able on request to Miss Irene A. 
Jones, Secretary of the Baptist 
National Committee of Women’s 
Work, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. In a letter to 
ehurch women Mrs. Josephine 
Cowin, National Chairman for 
World Community Day, wrote, 
‘‘In previous years we women 
have said that ‘‘Peace is My Re- 
sponsibility,’’ and again, ‘‘ Peace 
is Possible’? This year we answer 
the question, How ?, by the age-old 
words, Love Thy Neighbor.’’ 


GENERATION @ 


Retiring with him to the Nugent 
Home for Aged Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries she impressed all with her 
cheerful and patient acceptance of the 
growing frailties of advancing age, 
never once losing her vital interest in 
the world missionary enterprise of 
the Christian Church. She died April 
11, 1950. 


Mrs. William Dring 


Esther Stannard Dring, 85 years 
old, widow of former missionary 
William Dring died August 30, 1950 
at Sunset Home in Concordia, Kan. 
She was born on a farm in Per- 
kins Grove, Ill, on May 7, 1865, 
and later moved to Sedgwich, Kansas. 
She was educated at Ottawa Univer- 
sity where she met William Dring, 
whom she married in 1887. In 1890 
both went as Baptist missionaries to 
Tura Assam, India, where they served 
faithfully for about 25 years. In 1917 
they were retired on account of Mrs. 
Dring’s health, and they made their 
home in Denver, Col. Following Mr. 
Dring’s death in 1942 Mrs. Dring 
moved to the Sunset Home in Con- 
cordia, Kansas, where she was a 
patient invalid for many years. She 
is survived by her daughter, Mrs. 
Glenn Brown of Kansas City, Mo., 
and two grand-children. 
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Soin HEART AND HAND «ith 
A GOOD CHRISTMAS BOOK 


Flagellant on Horseback 


By RICHARD E. DAY. The stirring story 
of David Brainerd, pioneer missionary to 
the Indians. Through untold hardships and 
with selfless devotion, the word of God was 
carried to the savages of American Colonial 
times. Written in compelling documentary 
style with graphic, whimsical language. 


$3.00 


The Borrowed Glow 


By RICHARD E. DAY. Daily personal de- 
votions of a wise, tender and tactful friend 
who shares with you his secret of happy 
living. Each meditation includes Bible pass- 
ages and brief discussions for every day in 
the year. Missionaries of all denominations 
through the world cherish this volume 


$2.50 


A Man Can Know God 


By JOHN HENRY STRONG. These words 
of sheer beauty are drawn from the author’s 
own rich experience. Here is the record of 
how God, for nearly fifty years, has guided 
the life of a man. This man truly came 
to know God and, through this knowledge, 
has come to regard time as sacred and hu- 
manity as holy. .. 


Jesus, The Man of Prayer 


By JOHN HENRY STRONG. Thoroughly 
Scriptural and helpful, this book shows the 
vital relationship of prayer to the various 
phases of everyday life. Meaning and under- 
standing are given the prayers of our Lord, 
together with an unusually keen perception 
of the experiences of Jesus Christ. 


$1.50 


Discovering Wayside Treasures 


By WILLIAM N. HUTCHINS. The beauty 
of God is reflected in the simplicities of 
everyday life. In God’s world, even the 
commonplace is found to be dynamic with 
hidden spiritual meaning. A thoroughly de- 
lightful book; excellent as a persuasive and 
timely approach to the youth of today. 


$2.00 
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Life and Laughter 

By J. WHITCOMB BROUGHER, SR. The 
wit, humor, pathos, sound sense and phi- 
losophy of one of America’s best-known 
and most-honored preachers. These popular 
lectures are hilarious, purposeful, effective. 
A unique book, full of sympathetic under- 
standing which encourages a useful, unsel- 
ee UE Pee wesciwsnewnasnas 


Living Portraits of Jesus 

By SANDFORD FLEMING. A series of 
studies from the New Testament portrai- 
ture of Jesus by those who knew him most 
intimately; their transforming experience is 
analyzed and studied. The devotional ele- 
ment is dominant and is sent forth to 
deepen and ensure the reader’s commitment 
Se a he dbsunwe nkcdeneer wanes 


On Whom The Spirit Came 
By MILES W. SMITH. A fascinating study 
of the Book of Acts, inspiring and scholarly. 
With fast-moving, dramatic action, it 
shows how the power of the Holy Spirit 
affected the lives of apostles and early 
Christian leaders—a power available today 
for successful missionary enterprise. 
$2.00 


The Ministry of the Spirit 

By A. J. GORDON. The Holy Spirit is 
not a mere symbol or expression but a per- 
sonality, the link between the believer and 
Christ. A broad, masterly exposition of the 
nature, privileges and power of a life lived 
under its guidance. This volume is a classic 
—enriching and inspiring to all who read 


450 Stories From Life 

By LEONARD R. JENKINS. Brief, spark- 
ling, real-life stories that illustrate many 
facets of daily Christian living. Each draws 
inspiration from a Bible text. A well-in- 
dexed book for those who would perfect 
the art of story-telling. A valuable, and 
delightful, source of material for speaker 
RE IIIS 664 dG0c cane eend cases 





A History of the Baptists 
By ROBERT G. TORBET. A fascinating 
and readable new book concerning the his- 
tory of Protestantism. A multitude of 
questions regarding Baptist history, beliefs 
and practices are concisely and convinc- 
ingly answered. Present-day trends are 
described and the prominent place of Bap- 
tists today is discussed. .............. 
$6.00 
Perennial Favorites by F. W. Boreham 
A BUNCH OF EVERLASTINGS. Heart- 
warming, vibrating, sparkling. The motiva- 
tions that drove twenty-three choice spirits 
onward and upward are analyzed. ...... 
$2.00 
A CASKET OF CAMEOS. How a verse of 
Scripture became a rousing, compelling 
factor for twenty-two individuals, chang- 
ing their very existence. .............. 
$2.00 
A HANDFUL OF STARS. Essays, mellow 
and quaintly humorous, revealing universal 
truths hidden in the commonplace. 
$2.00 
MY PILGRIMAGE. A fine autobiography 
written with great insight. It embraces 
memories of Victorian England and the 
newer world of Australia. ............. 


Twelve Laws of Life 

By JOHN CALVIN SLEMP. This reward- 
ing study shows that the Ten Command- 
ments are more than ancient precepts, they 
are the laws of life today. The author 
treats these vital principles and the re- 
lated teachings of Jesus both in the light of 
Bible History and as an ethical, moral code 
for contemporary life. ................ 


The Rebirth of Venkata Reddi 
By PEARL DORR LONGLEY. This grip- 
ping tale of India is told with amazing in- 
sight. The sacrifice and suffering of a 
family in a small village is unfolded as one 
member breaks with the superstition, be- 
liefs and cruel practices imposed by the 
caste system to become a Christian. Excel- 


See SG.  cndeckunecneaes scana 
$2.00 


Order from Your Nearest Bookstore 


1703 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


72 EAST RANDOLPH ST. 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


352 SOUTH SPRING ST. 
LOS ANGELES 13, CALIF. 


The AMERICAN BAPTIST 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 553) 


% MINISTERIAL ETHics AND ETI- 
QUETTE, by Nolan B. Harmon, is 
a revised and enlarged edition of 
one of the most practical and com- 
prehensive guides published on 
the various aspects of the minis- 
ters’ calling, conduct and office. 
The code of conduct of the Con- 
gregational, Disciple, Methodist, 
Presbyterian and Unitarian min- 
isters are published in full, 
greatly enhancing the value of the 
volume. The ministers’ personal 
life, his conduct of worship, fu- 
nerals, marriages, ete., are skill- 
fully presented. It is an indispen- 
sable text for inexperienced minis- 
ters. (Abingdon-Cokesbury; 215 
pages; $2.50.) 


Toe FisH-Bire Magor, by 
Della A. Dudley, written by one 
of our own retired missionaries 
who knows Burma, is a story of a 
young boy in Burma at the time 
of the Japanese invasion. Thrill- 
ing for Juniors, and written in 
the vocabulary of Juniors, it will 
hold the interest of adults also 
and will make Brayton C. Case 
and Burma come alive for its read- 

(Research Publishing Com- 
pany, Los Angeles; 180 pages; 
$1.85, or $1.00 in paper cover.) 


Books Received 


Scortssoro Boy, the story of Hay- 
wood Patterson, one of the central 
figures in the famous Scottsboro case, 
by Haywood Patterson and Earl Con- 
rad, Doubleday & Co., 308 pages, 
$3.00. 

THE Praises OF IsRAEL, Literary 
and religious studies in the Psalms, 
by John Paterson, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 256 pages, $2.75. 

GANDHI’s LETTERS TO A DISCIPLE, 
with an introduction by John Haynes 
Holmes, Harper and Brothers, 234 
pages, $2.50. 

Wuite Witcn Doctor, a novel 
about medical missionary work in 
Belgian Congo, by Louise A. Stine- 
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torf, Westminster Press, 276 pages, 
$3.00. 

Divine Atom, by Margaret G. 
Dudas, Christopher Publishing House 
157 pages, $2.25. 

PRINCIPLES OF BIBLICAL INTER- 
PRETATION, by Louis Berkhof, Baker 


Book House, 169 pages, $2.50. 
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18th Edition. 150 Photos and Maps. 
An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes 
on every book in the Bible, Archaeological Discoveries, 
How We Got the Bible, and an Epitome of Church History. 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Bible information. 

Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by Young and Old 
Especially valuable for S S Teachers and Bible Students 
Widely used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly commended by leading Magazines and Ministers 
(Full particulars sent on request) 

764 pages. Cloth Binding. Only $2.00. ° 
Order from your Bookstore, or 


H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, Illinois 


Size 44(x6}4x1 





Don’t Miss this Priceless Volume! 


THE FULL REPORT AND 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE | 


= Im 


BAPTIST WORLD 
CONGRESS 


at Cleveland—July 22-27, 1950 





A complete volume containing the 
addresses and proceedings of the 
Congress with numerous illustra- 
tions. Ready in late October. 


CLOTHBOUND .... $4.00 


Order Today from your 
Society Bookstore 


1703 Chestnut St. .... Phila., Penna. 
72 E. Randolph St. .. > 
352 S. Spring St. .. Los 








THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 


PUBLICATION SOCIETY 





On All Borrowed Money 
Somebody Pays Interest 


By H. R. BOWLER 


OR many years Baptist 

churches instead of making 
their missionary gifts in relatively 
equal periodic installments, have 
acquired the habit of waiting un- 
til the year is well under way be- 
fore doing anything serious about 
it. In the fiscal year 1949-50 we 
made more than 50% of our bud- 
get contributions during the last 
third of the year, and more than 
40% during the last quarter of 
the year. 

The circumstances are obvious. 
Our fiscal year begins May Ist 
when in most cases church activi- 
ties are slackening. After a great 
effort to reach the goal at the end 
of April there is a natural reac- 
tion in the direction of taking 
things easy. Thus it becomes all 
the more important that with a 
full schedule of church activities 
in the fall prompt attention 
should be given to bringing mis- 
sionary contributions as up to 
date as possible. To begin at once 
paying each month one-twelfth of 
the year’s goal will leave less of a 
hump to be surmounted at the 
end of April. 

This year there are special rea- 
sons for following this practice. 
At Boston, the Convention de- 
cided to give to the participating 
organizations more than usual as- 
surance of a regular flow of in- 
come during the year, and made 
provision (subject to revision in 
the event of emergency) for the 
payment month by month to each 
organization of a certain percent- 
age of its allotment for the year. 
This percentage is not the same 
for all organizations. In recogni- 
tion of the necessity for maintain- 
ing a vital work at the home base, 
state conventions and city socie- 


(Continued on page 575) 
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Missionary Education 
For Children 

(Continued from page 569) 
tions they have made to provide 
scriptures for Japan. According 
to your request, the first remit- 
tance of $2,383.05 will be used as 
follows: 


Rev. Wilbur M. Fridell $2,279.68 





Miss Phyllis Beckley 10.00 
Genera! 93.37 
AT AMAZINGLY LOW jy COST— 





the beauty of the 
Bells of Flanders 


At the first opportunity, listen 
to the Flemish-type “Carillonic 


Bells.”” Note particularly the 
delightful harmony this instru- 
ment is capable of. Such variety 
is possible because Schulmerich 
has matched in this outstand- 
ing electronic carillon the true 
perfection of the famous 
Flanders bells. 

The tonal clarity and musi- 
cal brilliance will set your heart 
a-throbbing, we promise. No 
other electronic bell instrument 
can equal the true bell tones 
of Schulmerich’s Flemish-type 
“Carillonic Bells.” Yourchurch 
deserves this instrument 
—and can afford it; a 
tower isn’t required. 

Write for descrip- 
es tive literature. 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. 
89 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA, 
“Carillonic Bells” is a trademark. It 


denotes electronic carillons produced by 
Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 
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for effective distribution. Should 
the money be used entirely for 
New Testaments, it will provide 
about 10,000 eopies. If Gospel 
Portions are preferred, about 
200,000 copies will be provided. 
About 2500 Bibles will be pro- 
vided. I expect that Wilbur will 
use some of each. 

I imagine that Wilbur Fridell 
will be writing to you expressing 
his thanks to you for the Japa- 
nese people for this gift. I must, 
however, send my thanks to you 
and to the children. 

Sincerely yours, 
Paul A. Collyer 


The respuusibility for distrib- 
uting so many Scriptures will be 
a real challenge to the Fridells. 
I know that Wilbur’s imagination 
and planning will find avenues 
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‘Dept. 14, "3015 Casitas 
Los Angeles 39, Calif. 


~The Most WONDERFUL STORY... 
. ...Ever Told! 


in three entirely 
different ways 


e HOLY CHILD 
© CHRISTOPHER MOUSE 
¢ WHEN THE 
LITTLEST 
CAMEL KNELT 


ee 





35mm Single Frame 
kodachrome 
FILMSTRIPS 


A charming and reverent 

cartoon of the Christmas 

Story as told by the Lit- 

». a tlest Camel. Children love 

fel; BETHLEHEM it... Grown-ups enjoy it. 

The Christmas Storyin 

exquisite kodachromes with 

real people in beautiful cos- 

tumes. An unforgettable pro- 

gram for the church seheol 
Christmas service 


Cathedral 


A delightfully different story 
of the Christmas Message 
teaching children...It is 
more blessed to give than 
to receive. 

1970 CAHUENGA BLVD 


: “Films HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. “iiTTLEST “CAMEL KNELT 
6 


@ CATHEDRAL FILMS, DEPT. - 1970 CAHUENGA BOULEVARD, HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 























CHRISTOPHER MOUSE LITTLEST CAMEL KNELT HOLY CHILD 
( With manval $10 eo. ($._) +9) With manual $10 ec. ($-___) [) With manual $10 ea. ($ 
() With records $15 ea. ($. ) (© With records $15 ea. ($.___) 





(J With records $15 ec. ($___) © 
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The Financial Record 
(Continued on page 558) 








iC PRTC STP R 36.6 
New York, METROPOLITAN 31.48 
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Borrowed Money 
(Continued from page 573) 


ties are receiving their share at 
the rate of 100% for the year, 
whereas the percentage of other 
organizations is lower. But the 
plan involves distributing a fixed 
amount each month whether or 
not it is received from the 
churches! 

In view of the customary re- 
duced receipts during the first 
half of the year, the Convention 
must borrow money to make up 
the difference. There would be a 
substantial saving in interest 
charges and a highly desirable 
added sense of stability if more 
churches would make their mis- 
sionary contributions at the rate 
of one-twelfth every month, from 
May to April. 
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"The Best Investment 
Of them all” 


That is what a prominent attorney re- 
cently remarked about an American 
Bible Society Annuity Agreement 
found among the papers of a client. 
It so happened he himself was heavily 
invested in A.B.S. Annuity Agree- 
ments. Many lawyers and business 
men are—for these excellent reasons: 


SAFETY: Full reserve of all annuity 
gifts are maintained. Payments to an- 
nuitants have been made regularly 
for more than 100 years. 


SECURITY: Steady income (as high as 
7%) begins immediately, never 


varies, is guaranteed for life, and is 
partially tax exempt. 


SATISFACTION: All profits from this 
enterprise go to help a single, un- 
changing, essential Christian Cause— 
vital to all Christian denominations— 
the world-wide distribution of the 
Bible in all languages “without note 
or comment.” 


Send today for the interesting FREE 
booklet, “A Gift That Lives,” which 
tells how you can give and receive 
generously at the same time. 























| _— This | American Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. | 
u ‘ 

1 Today Please send me, without obligation, your booklet 31M entitled 1 

, Without “A Gift That Lives.” } 
Fail! 
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POST THE POSTER 


A Helpful Suggestion about 
using the Inside Cover Pages 
of last month’s issue 





The inside cover pages of last 
month’s issue were printed in the 
form of a poster for display on 
church bulletin boards. By care- 
fully separating the wire stencils 
that hold the 64 pages to the cover, 
the cover can easily be removed 
to make the poster immediately 
ready for such display. 

The poster emphasizes the need 
of successfully closing the first 
half of the missionary fiscal year 
on October 30th. Fill in the space 
left for listing the amount of the 
missionary offering thus far re- 
ceived in the church, and in the 
other space the goal set for the 
church to reach by October 30th. 


Proud Parents 
Of a Brilliant Child 

The children of missionaries are 
sometimes so intelligent as to be 
classified as brilliant. Billie, the 


HIGH SCHOOL 


In Shortest Possible Time 
Resident or Home Study 
Prepares you for College, Theological or 
Professional Schools and PERSONAL AD- 
VANCEMENT. Diplomas awarded. 

Write for Free Prospectus——8M. 


ACADEMY FOR ADULTS 
30 West Washington St., Chieago 2, Tel. FR 2-0144 


OVER 40 MONEY-MAKERS 


Xmas Wraps, Cards, Gifts, Banquet Roll 
EXCEPTIONAL PROFITS 
Send for Your Free Catalogue 
BEB CLEANSER COMPANY 
Established 1924 
Box 278, Dept. Z ONEONTA, N. Y. 

















five-year-old son of Rev. and Mrs. 
William Hackett of Taunggyi, 
Burma, reports his mother, chat- 
ters away in the Taungthu lan- 
guage better than she will ever be 
able to do even if she lives to be 75 
years old. He can count to 200 in 
English, Burmese, and Taungthu. 
He already knows more hymns in 
Taungthu than he does in English. 


CIOL ANE 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 










MASTER 
BACHELORS 
CAPS GOWNS ae HOODS 


7 WEST 36ST- NEW YORK 18 NY 





yooks of Remembrance 
Record the life history of your 


5 church along with the names of those 
whose gifts have benefited your church. 
§ Beautiful, hand-tooled leather books 
with hand-engrossed pages are exhibited 
in carved repositories. 
Also, exquisite stained glass win- 
dows and church furnishings. Send for 
our catalog. 
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16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


HITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. scriprure creerinc carp company 





Caught by the Camera 





Illustrations in this Issue 






AssaM—Nowgong students, 558. 

Cuina—Nanking and West China 
Union Universities, 522 . 

Evrope—Scenes in England, 524- 
527; Evangelistic Service, 530; Dome 
of St. Peter’s, 556. 

JaPAN—Koriyama Peace Alliance, 
538; Bible Class, 540; Sukugawa 
Church, 451. 

MISCELLANEOUS—Los Angeles, 532, 
new church needs, 532-536; “Our 
Christian Era”, 520; B.M.T.S. Con- 
ference, 560; California Baptisi 
Headquarters, 555; Boston Guild Tea, 
566; Primary Dept., First Church, 
Norwich, N. Y., 569; National Council 
of Churches emblem, 558. 

PERSONALITIES—Katherine G. Bly- 
ley, Toyohiko Kagawa, 543; E. H. 
Pruden, 544; Joel Sorenson, 565; 
Hilda Abella, 566; James Batal, 567; 
Nancy Fridell, 568; W. F. Topping, 
568. 


























Earn highest profits , . . sell World’s biggest greeting card values 
with our superb line “of Christmas and other box a. 
More than two dozen assortments to choose from . with and 
without Bible texts. Learn about our unique FREE BONUS PLAN 
which adds dollars to your profits . . . and our exclusive CREDIT 





PLAN. A 1 cent postcard brings full information about this great 
profit opportunity. Waste no time— write ! 





Box 9342, Dept. 18 
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MAKE MONEY 


For Groupe Needs 





Any club, women’s groupor church 
organization can use cash for 
special purposes. Members can 
easily earn money by selling 
APLETS*—an exquisite fruit-nut 
confection Hollywood recently 
judged as one of America’s nine 
outstanding confections. It’s fun, 
and APLETS are easy to sell— 
people simply love them. Hundreds 
of dollars have been made during 
the last 30 years by women selling 
APLETS among their groups, 
guilds, neighbors and office work- 
ers. If you can use $10, $20, $30 
and more, write for details. 


LIBERTY ORCHARDS CO. 


Room 5 « Cashmere, Wash. 
* Registered Trade Mark of Liberty Orchards Co, 


















Guest Coffee 














Rich body, Pleasing aroma, 
Exquisite flavor. 



















if you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write us—P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 
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Quality Foods 
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TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 


LelusnecHilion 


The Greatest Story Ever Told 


te 





fe 


By Fulton Oursler 


The Sublime Story 
of Jesus 
Told in a Way 
That Makes You Feel 





As If You Were There 


fe gn on the centuries, the story 
of Jesus has brought inspiration and 
happiness to millions. Its divine message 
is forever new, everlastingly beautiful. 
It has been often told, but perhaps the 
most inspiring and accurate version ever 
written, outside of the Bible itself, is this 
masterwork by Fulton Oursler. Simply 
and reverently, everywhere true to the 
Gospels, he faithfully unfolds the time- 
less story, bringing Jesus and those whose 
lives were entwined with His excitingly 
close to you. Here, indeed, is a reading 
experience to be deeply enjoyed and cher- 
ished by every member of your family. 

As the author of many well-known re- 


ligious works, Fulton Oursler is espe- 
cially qualified to write this book, Read- 
ing it is an unforgettable experience; 
and in it is the eternal philosophy which 
can teach us to understand one another 
and bring peace back to our world. 
Since publication, “The Greatest Story 
Ever Told” has been high on best-seller 
lists. Now, to introduce you to the Fam- 
ily Reading Club, you may have jour 
copy of the DeLuxe Edition, p/as a copy 
of the second book described below as 
vour FREE MEMBERSHIP GIFTS. Read 
the details of this unusual offer, then 
mail the coupon to join the Club and 
get your TWO FREE BOOKS-—+eday! 





BOOKS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY AT BIG SAVINGS 


4 e~ Famity Reavinc CLus was founded 
to select books for the whole family— 
books which are worthwhile, interesting 
and entertaining without being objection- 
able. Each month publishers submit books 
they believe will meet the Family Reading 
Club standards. Our Editors then select the 
book they can recommend most enthusi- 
astically to members. These are books 
which every member of your family can 
read—books to be retained in your home 
library with pride. 


How Members Save 50% 

There is no charge for membership be- 
yond the cost of the books themselves. You 
pay only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
handling) for the books you purchase after 
reading the book review which will come 
to your home each month. It is not neces- 
ary to purchase a book every month—only 
four each year to retain your membership. 
And you will receive a wonderful new 
“Bonus” Book FREE for each four selec- 
tions you take. 

Thus the purchase of books from the 
Club for only $1.89 each—instead of the 
publishers’ regular retail prices of $2.50 to 


FAMILY READING CLUB 


$4.00—saves you 25% to 35% of your book 
dollars. And when the value of the Bonus 
Books is figured in, you actually save as 
much as 50%! 


Join Now—Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of all the 
family, let us introduce you to the Family 
Reading Club by sending you both of the 
books described here as your free Member- 
ship Gift Books. Just mail the coupon. 
However, as this unusual offer may be 
withdrawn at any time, we urge you to 
mail the coupon today! 





ALSO FREE wenocnsuip 


“THE EDGE OF TIME”’ 

By Loula Grace Erdman 
The story of a woman who was 
“second choice” bride of a handsome 
young farmer—and how she faced a 
marriage in which she could not com- 
pletely believe. Published at $3.00, but 
yours FREE with membership. 











MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


iia ° -  @ 


Mail Coupon Now! 


BOTH FREE 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 
THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 
DeLuxe Edition 
and THE EDGE OF TIME 


Family Reading Club, Dept. 11MSN 
Mineola, New York 


Please send me the two books listed above as my free 
Membership Gift Books and enroll me as a member of the 
Family Reading Club. Each month you will send me a review 
of the Club’s forthcoming selection—which I may accept or 
reject as I choose. There are no membership dues or fees— 
only the requirement that I accept a minimum of four selec- 
tions during the coming twelve months, beginning with the 
current Club selection, at only $1.89 each, plus postage and 
handling. As a member, I will receive a free Bonus Book 
with each four Club selections I accept. 

Mr. 

nh <ensven TETrTrCCLe re. ; eoesee 
Miss (Please Print) 
Street and No... . 


er eee State 
Age, if 
Is 650k 6 ble a. 6 eles asad Se a cance 


Same price in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 
Offer good only in the U.S.A. and "Canada 
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Reveals Spiritual Meaning of Verses 


Gives Desired Information More Quickly 





55 FEATURES... 
7 GREAT DEPARTMENTS MAKE— 


THE NEW CHAIN-REFERENCE BIBLE 


Truly a Bible PLUS a Biblical Library 
in ONE Volume 


CDITED BY REV. F. C. THOMPSON, D.D., PH. D. 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


Justice Glenn Terrell, Former Chief Justice of the seen so much splendid help crowded into a ngle 
Supreme Court of Florida: ‘The inscription over the voiume of the Bible.” Dr. Harry Rimmer: “\ fog) 
entrance of the Library of the Florida State College that no student should be without this splendi aig 
for Women in Tallahassee, Florida, is: to Bible study and instruction.”” Dr. Robert G. Lee: 

‘The Half of Knowledge Is to Know Where to “This is to testify that I have used the Thorn pson 
Find Knowledge.’ Chain Reference Bible for several years in my tudy 











Most 


The New Chain Reference Bible is ‘Where’ to find of the Bible. I believe it is the very best o: the 
j ; . > the fullest spiritual truths and to gain the most market today. I wish that every reader of the ‘sible 
i p ul complete knowledge of the Bible in the easiest way. and every student of the Bible had a copy o: this 


unusually helpful Bible.” Dr. Leander S. K+ yser: ii 
“The New Chain Reference Bible is a treasure- :ouse 
ef useful information. Surely, this is the Bible that 
ought to be in every home.” Dr. H. Framer S-nith; 


For the past two years I have used the New Chain 
Reference Bible and I have found it the best of them 
all." Dr. Walter A. Maier: “I use the New Chain 
Reference Bible with continued delight and would not 


Bible 





Published be without 


New Chain 
more helps 





Fuller: 


Word had 
reference 


Rapidly Replacing Other Bibles —Has So Many More New Helps! 


1. Unique chart showing Origin and Growth of the English 

ne. 

2. The Outline Studies of Bible Periods, comparing Bib- 
lical History with Contemporary Secular History. 

The Analysis of the Bible asa Whole. 

The Analysis of each of the 66 Books of the Pible. 
The Analysis of every Chapter of the New Testament. 
. The Ans alysis ofthe Verses of the entire Bible. 

. The Numerical and Chain Reference Systems, 

Special Analysis of the Important Bible Characters. 
Contrast between the Old and New Testaments. 

10. The Topical Treasury New Topies for Prayer Meet- 
Ings, Men's Meetings, Women’s Meetings, Missionary Meet- 
ings, Young People’s Meetings, etc. 

11. Special Bible Readings for private devotions and pub- 
fic services. New and different subjects. 

12. Bible Harmonies of the Lives of Moses and Paul. 

13. Special Portraits of Jesus. 

14. Chart of the Messianic Stars. 

15. Chart showing cause of the Babylonian Captivity. 

16. Chart of the Temple of Truth, illustrating the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

17. Chart of Jesus’ Hours on the Cross. 

18. The Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of special value to soul 
winners. 

19. All Prominent Bible Characters Classified, listing the 
Patriarchs, Leaders in Early Hebrew History, Courageous 
Reformers, etc., with meaning of their names given. 

20. Golden Chapters of the Bible. 

21. A Complete General Index of over seven thousand 
topics, names and places. 

8 22. Special Memory Verses selected from each Book of the 
ible. 

23. Chart Showing Seven Editions of Divine Law. 

24. Graph of the Prodigal Son. 

25. Bible Mnemonics, or how to memorize, 

26. The Principles and Best Methods of Bible Study. 

27. Pictorial I!lustration of the River of Inspiration. 

28. Bible Markings, Explaining best methods of marking 
one’s Bible. 

29. Concordance. 

30. Atlas of 12 colored maps with Index for quickly locat- 
ing places. 


PPMP MP e 


Other Features in Text Cyclopedia 
31. Topical Study of the Bible. Correlated Scriptures 
printed out in full under 2467 topics and sub-topics. Three 
times as many as in any other Bible. 
32. Contrast Study of Great Truths of the Bible. Enables 


it.” The Late Dr. J. B. Tidwell: ‘The 


Reference Bible is the best yet. It has helps. To anyone desiring a better knowledge o! the 
than any other Bible.”” Dr. Charles E. Scriptures I would say, examine this work fore 
wish every preacher and teacher of the buying any other Bible.” Dr. Bob Jones, Sr.: “| 


a copy of this most usable and logical wish 
work.” Dr. J. A. Huffman: “I have never 


you to study the Constructive and Destructive Forces of 
Life, with the Bible verses printed out in full under such sub- 
jects as Faith—Unbelief, Love—Hatred, Courage—Fear, ete. 

33. Life Studies, such as Bu Life, Home Life, Devo- 
—- Life, The Surrendered Life, e 

Bible Stories for Children. A ‘list of 56 stories to be 
aa from the Bible itself. 

35. Miracles of both the Old and New Testaments listed 
§n Chronological Order. 

36. Parables of the Old Testament. Parables of the New 
Testament, listing those given in One Gospel Only, those 
<3 in Two, and those given in Three. 

Titles and Names of Christ; of the Holy Spirit; of God 
the Father; and of Satan. 

38. General Bible Prophecies. 

39. A List of the Prophets of the Bible. 

40. List of Judges of Israel and Judah given in Chronolog- 
ical Order. 

41. List of the Notable Women of the Bible. 

42. Mountains and Hills referred to in Bible, listing the 
Scenes of Great Events. 

43. Dictionary Material. 

44. Tables of Time, Money, Weights and Measures. 


Eleven New Features Added in the Third Improved Edition 


45. The Historical Bridge, covering interval between the 
Old and New Testaments. 

46. Chart showing the History of the Apostles. 

47. Harmony of the Gospels, citing references in different 
Gospels where events are given. 

48. Calendar of the Christian Era. 

49. The Post-Resurrection Appearances of Jesus, illus- 
trated with well-known paintings. 

50. Chart of the Seven Churches of Asia, described by 


ohn. 

51. An Outline History of the Evangelistic and Missionary 
Work of the Early Church. 

52. The prophesies Concerning Jesus and their Fulfillment, 
= 7 Chronologically, with principal verses printed out 
in ful 

53. Map Showing Approximate Distances from Jerusalem 
to Various Historical Points. 

54. Chart Showing the Interior Arrangement of the Temple 
at Jerusalem 

55. Thirteen Special Illustrated Maps Showing the Jour- 
neys of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the Journeys of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. These are separate maps, 
mind you—not several crowded together on one page. 


B.B. Kirkbride BIBLE CO. 


DEPT. M-6511 K. of P. BLDC. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 





INDIANA 





“I find that it surpasses them all for real pra tical 


one of these Bibles.” i, 















































> 4 
could influence every Christian to purchase Mi} 


The Revised Version is given in the wide 
margin opposite the verses, wherever an im- 
portant difference in meaning occurs. 


Be Fair to Yourself! 


See this special Bible with its un- 
equaled practical helps before you 
buy any Bible—or you may regret 


it as others have. Ask your pastor 

about it. No other Bible is so high- 

ly praised by so many renowned 
Bible Students. 


SEND NOW 
for this 
big FREE 


descriptive 





AgentsWanted 


[---------------- 


B. B. KIRKBRIDE BIBLE CO., 
Dept. M-6511 K. of P. Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


(C0 Without cost or obligation to me, send 
a copy of the big illustrated book, “A Ne# 
Bible for a New Day,” and full particulars 
concerning the Third Improved Edition of 
your New Chain Reference Bible. 





(— Send your special terms to Represent 
tives. 


Name__ 


Address - 
City. State... —_— 











